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NOT JUST FAC 


CHANGE. 


MAKING IT.” 
Ross, President, Bell Laboratones. 


Ever since AT&T announced its planned divestiture the 
Bell telephone companies, I’ve been asked how the coming change will 
affect Bell Labs. Will remain creative and innovative? Will 
remain intact? Will retain those unique research and development 
responsible for our technological leadership and con- 
tributions the nation? 

answer each 
those questions yes. 


not suggest- 
ing that the challenges 
ahead are easy ones. 
But divestiture does give 
more freedom 
innovate, apply our 
resources new ways 
and new markets. 
We'll able follow 
our technology wherever 
make the most those 
opportunities. 


Bell Labs 

institution will remain 
intact, although some our have been reassigned 
American Bell subsidiary and others will 
transferred serve the divested companies. The major portion 
our resources will continue devoted developing new and 
improved systems and services for local telephone companies and 
their customers. will also continue provide the innovations 


assure that interexchange network remains the most 
flexible and intelligent the world. 


Change not new us. organization that creates 
change. look forward it. thrive it. 

But also face the future with the strengths our past. 
earned international reputation result the depth and breadth 
our work, our ability attract and nurture outstanding scientific 
and engineering talent and our ability inspire innovation. The wealth 
creativity Bell Labs never ceases amaze me. 


These same qualities are also responsible for the design and 
development the world’s finest telecommunications system. I’m 
proud our role delivering that system. I’m also proud that much 
the technology the Information Age rooted innovations 
conceived and developed Bell Labs. 

committed making America’s telephone system total 
communications and information system. Our innovations will help 
AT&T maintain its leadership these high technology fields. They 
will also provide the divested companies with the technologies needed 
make them the true gateways the Information Age. 


have commitment quality and reliability. world 
scrambling for quick markets and short-term profits, Bell Labs will 
continue set standards excellence. believe that the increased 
competition that comes with divestiture will prove that quality and 
reliability will ultimately determine success. 

have the past, Bell Labs will continue explore and 
expand the frontiers research. discover and develop new 
edge and new technology. contribute America’s strength, 
economic growth and ability meet any challenges from anyone. 

Bell Labs, not just facing change. making it. 


Bell System 
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Freight railroads 
are one 

the three largest 
private users 

computers 
the United States. 


Application computer technology the 


railroad industry may more diverse than 
any other industry, even airlines and bank- 
ing. Railroad computers help plot the best 
combination cargo, design more efficient 
routings and make the maximum possible 
use all available cars and tracks. And 
are being used control 
signals and switching; monitor the 
condition track. roadbed and freight 
Cars; test new equipment; and 
increase railroad fuel-efficiency even more. 
The results are quietly spectacular—more 
freight moving more efficiently and requiring 
less fuel. wonder railroads are outselling 
their competitors. Freight railroads are 
the move and proud it. 
For more information, write: 
Technology, Dept. 110, Association 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 
(202) 835-9550 9555. 
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ONTENTS 


assess the performance 
journalism all its 
forms, call attention its 
shortcomings and strengths, 
and help define 

redefine standards 

honest, responsible 
continuing improvement 

the profession and 

speak out for what 
right, fair, and decent 


Excerpt from the Review's 
founding editorial, Autumn 1961 
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The Chicago story: two dailies, 


campaign and earthquake 
The election was extraordinary the coverage, routine 


Ralph Whitehead, Jr. 


ABC’s ‘Eyewitness Anonymous’ Nancy Madlin 
Two big stations fight crime. You, too, can accuse anonymously 


the labor press doing its job? 


When union publications stop hyping their leaders, 
performance improves 


Michael Hoyt 


The press rewrites Salt 


Reporters amend important document 


Loyalty test The New York Times? 


respected reporter, who also free-lances, tangles 
with muddled 


Michael Gordon 
and Roger Labrie 
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TV’s night-owl news shows 
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The once-empty late-night hours are suddenly full what? 
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UPI? 


Lets hear 
for better regional 


a 


UPI has just appointed six new regional broadcast editors. 
helping build bigger and brighter UPI state broadcast 
reports each division. Whether it’s harvesting farm news 

trolling for fishing reports, our new broadcast editors are helping 

bring you news from closer home. And, just important, 


written for the ear. One 
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Discord Dartmouth 


Class was supposed begin Nearly 
150 students crowded the seats and aisles 
Hopkins Center. They awaited the 
master. But the master was hurry. 
Nothing worries Bill Cole. Not students, not 
regulations, not teaching. Nothing. 

began Laura Ingraham’s attack the 
January Dartmouth Review Music 
taught William Cole, chairman the 
Dartmouth Music Department. Ingraham, 
Dartmouth sophomore and staff writer for 
the Review, undergraduate weekly not 
affiliated with the college, had sat 
Cole’s first two classes the winter term for 
her 900-word story headlined PROF. BILL 
COLE’S SONG AND DANCE ROUTINE. She ar- 
gued that the class was merely 
and not course, that Cole should ‘‘cultivate 
more serious attitude toward reading and 
and that his lectures included 
and ‘‘gratuitous racial allu- 
The article described Cole, who 


graham quoted student comparing him 


went say that allege’’ that the 
number’’ black students the 
class were ‘affirmative action’ kids look- 
ing for course they can 

Cole, who has taught Dartmouth since 
1974 and received tenure 1979, was out- 
raged the article and late March filed 
libel suit U.S. District Court against the 
paper and Ingraham for $600,000. The suit 
also charges two top editors the paper with 
slander for comments they made about the 
story local papers. The dispute has split 
the Hanover, New Hampshire, campus over 
the issue free expression versus academic 
freedom, with each side appealing for con- 
tributions fund the litigation. 

The forerunner several neoconservative 
student papers around the country, the 
three-year-old Review has built its reputation 
with clever attacks liberal orthodoxies 
the style William Buckley Jr., who 
given ‘‘special thanks’’ the weekly’s 
masthead, well publishing pieces 
that have struck many Dartmouth de- 
meaning and scurrilous. The undergraduate 
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council has condemned the paper the past 
for and sexist the faculty 
arts and sciences has censured for 
responsible and the college 
administration, seeking prevent the 
Review from using the name Dartmouth and 
the school’s alumni mailing list, has 
threatened many times sue it. 

The Review had openly baited blacks 
the school March 1982 with attack 
affirmative action policies written 
parody black English and headed Dis 
AIN’T JIVE, BRO, and Cole says the 
critique his class was racially motivated. 
Dinesh D’Souza, who was chairman the 
Review when the Ingraham story was as- 
signed, denies that Cole, whose specialty 
jazz, was singled out because bla 
Ingraham, who did not identify herself 
reporter, says the idea reviewing Cole 
grew out ‘‘a lot stories’’ she had heard, 
comments that was very color- 
ful teacher, not what you would expect from 
Ivy League 

Cole first termed the piece violation 
his academic freedom. faculty members 
feel they should careful what they say 


Dartmouth sophomore Laura Ingraham (right) lambasted 
Professor William Cole’s performance the blackboard. 


class, that restricts academic 
told The Dartmouth, the 184-year-old 
student daily. person teaching 
course and wondering which student 
from The Dartmouth Review, that restricts 
learning.’’ While refusing the Review’s offer 
space reply, because not sit down 
and write responses personal attacks and 
Cole called Ingraham 
apologize his students for indignities 
that she has heaped 

Cole also demanded that Ingraham sus- 
pended expelled least placed pro- 
bation. But the college administration, while 
sent out letter all students and faculty 
deploring what Ingraham had done, decided 
that she had not actually broken any rules. 
Cole, feeling had been let down the 
college, became further angered when two 
stories appeared local papers February 
The Valley News Lebanon, New 
Hampshire, quoted William Cattan, Jr., 
who was then editor-in-chief the Review, 
saying, Dartmouth professor acting 
like and The Rutland 
Herald, Rutland, Vermont, quoted 
D’Souza saying that the issue was not 


both: CJR/Marsha Belford 
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The Acoustic Detection 


Scientists have studied microstructural 
high-carbon steel since the early 1920s. 
monitoring acoustic emissions, materials research engineer 
the General Motors Research Laboratories 
has arrived more detailed understanding how one type 


Acoustic Emissions 


> 


SAE 4140 


304 Stainless . 


Cumulative AE Counts in Thousands 
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Time Minutes 


Figure acoustic emission counts 
for Fe-1.3%C steel, and control specimens SAE 
4140 and 304 stainless steel. 


Figure Artists rendering two proposed 
sources of microcracking: (A) impingement of 
the plates during the formation martensite 
and (B) carbon atom rearrangement during the 
aging martensite. 


croconstituent steel 


which forms when austenite, iron 


containing carbon solid solu- 


tion, quenched from high 
temperature. The martensitic 
transformation produces steel that 


hard and strong, but non-ductile. 


Through heat treatment, the steel 


can tailored applications re- 
quiring different degrees ductil- 


ity. High-carbon martensite—a 
highly stressed microstructure 


with plate-like morphology—con- 
tains microscopic ruptures sep- 


length. These structural discontin- 
uities, termed 
influence the 


ties steel. 


Although aspects the mi- 


crocracking phenomenon have 


been understood metallurgists 
for more than fifty years, there 
still definitive explanation 
for when how occurs. 
engineer the General Motors 
Research Laboratories has devised 


experiment that detects the mi- 


crocracks they occur. 
The elastic energy released 
when microcracks form should 


produce stress wave 


ciated high-frequency acoustic 


emission (AE). Using 


tric transducer the monitoring 
device, Dr. Michael Shea set out 
determine what could learned 
about the microcracking process 
measuring AE. 

The more widely accepted 


two current hypotheses--the “im- 


pingement that 


microcracking 


induced, taking place due the 


collision martensite plates dur- 


ing the quench. The other model 
maintains that microcracking 


occurs during the aging mar- 
tensite after the plates have 
ready formed. The “aging model” 


suggests that thermal activation 
enables carbon atoms rearrange 
themselves, producing localized 


stresses high enough cause mi- 
crocracking. Dr. Shea’s ongoing re- 


search into high-carbon martensite 
led him believe that the aging 


hypothesis was important. pro- 


duced during aging. 

For his study, Dr. Shea chose 
steel, which undergoes 
martensitic transformation during 
quenching and known form 


| 


microcracks. provide baseline 
data, control specimens 304 
stainless steel and SAE 4140 steel 
were put through the same proce- 
dures the test composition. 
When quenched, 304 stainless steel 
produces martensite, and SAE 
4140 forms low-carbon martensite 
which has lath-type morphology, 
and generally does not microcrack. 


PECIMENS the three com- 

positions were quenched 
-196°C and then slowly heated 
room temperature. Acoustic mea- 
surements were made beginning 
0°C, which point carbon atom 
mobility sufficient allow rear- 
rangement processes take place, 
and continued for minutes after 
the specimens had reached room 
temperature. was recorded 
for 304 stainless steel, and only 
slight amount for SAE 4140. 
Significant emission, however, was 
measured for the Fe-1.3%C steel 
specimen during the entire testing 
period (see Figure 1). Since mar- 
tensite had already formed during 
the quench, these results support 
the hypothesis that microcracking 
produced during aging the 
freshly-formed plates. Dr. Shea 
ruled out both slip and twinning 
sources since the literature 
indicates that neither factor 
significant during aging mar- 
tensite below 40°C. The possibility 
that the resulted from isother- 
mal transformation austenite 
martensite could also excluded 


because this process does not take 
place the composition studied. 
“These results demonstrate 


conclusively,” says Dr. Shea, “that 
microcracking occurs during the 
aging high-carbon martensite, 
thereby providing support for the 
less accepted the two models. 

“The next challenge,” con- 
tinues, “will quantify the rel- 
ative contributions both 
models—impingement and aging— 
fact, the more important mecha- 
nism, thus furthering our under- 
standing microcrack formation. 
Then, perhaps, can more sys- 
tematically explore ways mini- 
mize microcracking.” 


General Motors 


MARK EXCELLENCE 


THE 

BEHIND 
WORK 

Dr. Michael Shea 
Staff Re- 
search Engineer 
the 
Department 
the General Motors Research 
Laboratories. 


Dr. Shea received his under- 


graduate and graduate degrees 
metallurgica! 


ty. and his Ph.D. materials 
engineering from Rensselaer 
Polytechnic Institute. His thesis 


concerned deformation 
ture cesium chloride type super- 


lattices. joined General Motors 
1971. 

The areas metallurgical 
research pursued Dr. Shea 


General Motors include the me- 


chanical properties high-carbon 


steels, mechanically-induced trans- 
formation austenite, and struc- 


ture/property relationships 
nodular cast iron. His exploration 
the microcracking phenomenon 
martensite was conducted with 


the instrumentation devel- 


oped colleague Dr. Douglas 
Harvey. 


engineering 
Michigan Technological Universi- 


THE EVENING NEWS ASSOCIATION 
encourages its print and broadcast journalists pursue the news 
regardless where may lead. That has been standard for 110 years 
the reporters who serve right know. 


THE JAMES SCRIPPS AWARD 
Fred Girard The Detroit News 


health care scandal enormous proportions Michigan was 

reported The Detroit News over nine-day span 1982. 
Autopsy and toxicology reports were painstakingly cross-checked against 
Medicaid records where 178 deaths had occurred over two-year period. 
those cases, there were 59,575 prescriptions, 10,375 doctors’ 
examinations and 5,532 injections potent drugs. State Medicaid 
regulations were subsequently changed and new body rules has been 
proposed prevent fraud and abuse. For his outstanding efforts, staff 
writer Fred Girard was awarded $5,000 and the James Scripps Grand 
Prize, honor the name founder. 
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academic freedom but ‘‘Cole’s incompe- 
tence 

The professor’s lawsuit, filed the next 
month his home state Vermont, did not 
address the issue academic freedom but 
charged that the Review and its top editors 
had put out inaccuracies malicious, in- 
tentional and defamatory manner 
order injure the professional 
The inaccuracies, Cole 
claimed, were statements the effect that 
concern care’’ for his students, 
his courses, his teaching, college rules; 
that easy for students get good grades 
Music and that Cole lacks serious at- 
titude towards teaching and scholarship. 
Ingraham wrote and the Review 
printed was attempt denigrate and 
niggerize the way Cole says. 

For his part, D’Souza says, are enti- 
tled our opinions whether they are re- 
garded offensive The Review 
preparing defense based the First 
Amendment and the contention that the arti- 
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cle accurate. key legal issue whether 
Cole public figure. Cole says not; 
the Review will argue that and that 
therefore faces fewer restrictions its right 
publish statements about him. 

Fifteen Cole’s colleagues have estab- 
lished William Cole Support Fund, and 
have sent letter all faculty members ask- 
ing for contributions help defray his legal 
expenses. While some campus doubt the 
validity Cole’s lawsuit, there great 
sympathy for the professor. myself. 
academic freedom was the issue,’’ says Hans 
Penner, the dean the faculty. 
thought that Cole’s rights had been violated. 
While don’t have rule the student 
handbook [saying] ‘thou shalt not sit 
course without the faculty member’s per- 
mission,’ think that just common 
sense academic community that you 
just don’t what Ingraham did. She com- 
mitted gross act And The 
Dartmouth, while editorially defending the 
Review’s right print the story, branded the 


paper irresponsible for taking and 
from the class out 
and for not seeking other opinions 
the class. Meanwhile, petition 
circulated three student government 
bodies condemned the paper’s at- 
tacks individuals and groups within the 
college 

late May the Review was seeking sup- 
port from the Vermont chapter the Ameri- 
can Civil Liberties Union and appealing its 
3,000 subscribers, almost all them 
alumni, for contributions. single 
faculty member, with the exception Pro- 
fessor Jeffrey Hart conservative syndi- 
cated columnist and the father one the 
paper’s founding editors] has publicly voiced 
support for First Amendment con- 
D’Souza complains. people 
are 


Marsha Belford 


Marsha Belford free-lance writer living 
Hanover. 


Bad news China 


When landslide killed 237 peasants 
remote corner Gansu Province last March, 
sent unexpected tremors through the world 
Chinese journalism well. After years 
happy-talk reporting from what sometimes 
seemed like journalistic never-never land 
where even the forces nature had capitu- 
lated the righteous ministrations the 
state, Xinhua, the government news agency, 
decided that disaster was news after all. 

Approval was given the highest level 
the agency provide detailed and con- 
sidering the stately pace much Chinese 
journalism comparatively speedy cover- 
age the landslide, which swept three Mus- 
lim villages away flood earth. Accord- 
ing knowledgeable Chinese journalists, 
that decision marked major change 
Chinese news policy. 

Disaster stories, like other negative news, 
have traditionally been considered unhelpful 
the building socialism, and were effec- 
tively banished from the pages Chinese 
newspapers. took years for the general out- 
line the terrible Tangshan earthquake 
1976 seep out not just the outer world but 
even the rest China, and estimates the 
number who died there still differ wildly. 

News the recent landslide reached Bei- 
jing the morning March but 
Xinhua’s offices the capital the disaster 
was not first considered newsworthy. 
took alert middle-rank editor day 


phone calls, fact, rouse reporter the 
Lanzhou bureau, which was three hours 
away from the landslide jeep, and was 
evening before the story was the wires. 
What was remarkable was not the delay 
filing the story, but that the Communist Par- 
ty’s Central Committee personally 
manded the news agency’s director-general 
for failing move more rapidly. Although 


the language the criticism has not been 
made public, was evidently stern enough 
that within week the agency’s English- 
language feature unit had obtained the almost 
unheard-of permission fly reporter 750 
miles the scene the disaster. The Cen- 
tral Committee’s reprimand was apparently 
deliberate, backhanded, method estab- 
lishing policy that actually reflects the 


releasing this photo, China’s Xinhua news agency broke with 

tradition downplaying disasters. The shows Moslem survivors 
landslide the site their ruined mosque Gansu province. 
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stated views the director-general himself, 
Qing, respected journalist and former 
war correspondent. 

things natural disasters should 
reported, but shouldn’t overemphasize 
them the exclusion other news that 
people become dispirited and lose their abil- 
ity see the whole told Hong 
Kong’s Media magazine interview last 
year. ‘‘The media are very influential and 
cannot therefore afford one-sided. It’s 
not really question whether report 
not, but how report. must take 
positive attitude toward bad news and not 
give the impression helplessness the 
face 

turned out, the English-language fea- 
ture unit’s reporter Gansu was given free 
rein the composition his story and even 
encouraged focus the terror the 
victims. The version ultimately fed publi- 
cations abroad displayed Murdochesque 
flair, replete with agonized imams, peasants 
who had been buried alive and survived, and 
images heart-rending devastation. 

The Gansu landslide was not the first dis- 
aster reach the pages Chinese press 
that still tends austere and moralistic. 
Last July, for example, was reported that 
seventy-two workers had died when Bohai 
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Gulf oil rig capsized the previous November. 
Other stories have described floods Shan- 
dong and Guangdong that left many home- 
less, the crash Japanese plane Shan- 
ghai, and the sinking Chinese freighter. 
Until now, however, such events were 
almost without exception reported late, and 
briefly possible. some cases, seems 
clear that they were reported all only be- 
cause the news could not suppressed 
because the disasters had occurred close 
Hong Kong, for example, because 
foreigners had been among the victims. 
Many Chinese journalists have long 
wanted report not just disasters but other 
negative news quickly and objectively, and 
there some evidence that Xinhua’s com- 
prehensive and unvarnished treatment the 
Gansu landslide marks the beginning 
general trend toward more open reporting. 
Indeed, following close the heels the 
Gansu story was extremely revealing re- 
port the gruesome practice female in- 
fanticide the countryside. And some 
Chinese journalists say that the new policy 
disasters means that they will now able 
report important stories even they might 
embarrass the government like the news 
attempted hijacking Chinese plane 
Taiwan that CAAC, the Chinese national 
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airline, succeeded bottling for some 
time last summer. 

But that does not mean that the Chinese 
press anywhere near being free the 
Western sense. Information remains gov- 
ernment monopoly. Dissenting views are 
still banned from print. There such 
thing enterprise reporting and investiga- 
tive journalism initiated only party or- 
gans their own interests. All stories must 
contradict party policy. Many stories 
must also approved the agencies 
ministries that provide the sources. 

now on, you can expect see 
more stories natural disasters and similar 
says one knowledgeable Chinese 
journalist. course, with every 
story produce must consider the eco- 
nomic and the political advantages China, 
and those two considerations the political 
one must come first. Every story will 
judged its own 

Nevertheless, looks bad news will 
good news for Chinese journalism. 


Fergus Bordewich 


Fergus Bordewich worked until last 


month editorial adviser one 


Xinhua’s English-language units Beijing. 


Faced with tough 
insurance questions 
don’t know where 
find the answers? 


State Farm’s Reference Notebook Insurance 
Sources may point you right direction. 


It’s topical insurance guide with addresses and 
phone numbers more than 200 organizations, 
research groups and people who know the facts 
about insurance and related subjects. also lists 
the country’s top insurance companies, insurance 
trade and arson associations, and more—over 
pages organizations that can help you with 
your insurance story. 


For your free copy just write call: 


Public Relations Dept. 


State Farm Insurance Companies 


One State Farm Plaza 
Bloomington, 61701 
(309) 766-2063 


nce note 


When Dave Roman, thirty-seven-year-old 
reporter for the Potomac News Wood- 
bridge, Virginia, learned late last year the 
rape the state’s Death Row John 
LeVasseur, twenty-year-old who had been 
convicted brutal murder, made 
special arrangement interview the youth. 
William Britton, superintendent 
where LeVasseur had once done time, 
into the maximum security Mecklenberg 
Correctional Center. Reaching 
through the usual channels written re- 
quest, via intermediary did not seem 
workable Roman, who feared that Vas- 
seur, with whom had not gotten along 
well during the youth’s trial last November, 
would find easy reject his request that 
way. face-to-face request was far more 
likely agreed to, Roman reasoned. 

the last minute, however, Britton could 
not make the trip, and suggested another 
method: would swear Roman 
sergeant for the day and have lieutenant ac- 
company him the trip. Roman says now 
that not enough thought went into his deci- 
sion along with the plan, and today 


Universal Press Syndicate 


finds himself appealing misdemeanor con- 
viction for impersonating officer. His 
newspaper, which eventually played Ro- 
man’s startling interview with LeVasseur 
across the top the front page, has refused 
fund the reporter’s defense. 

From the beginning was story riddled 
with problems. Roman already had second 
thoughts about his method getting the in- 
terview the day after his eighty-minute meet- 
ing with LeVasseur when discussed the 
story with his editors. Publication, said, 
would endanger Britton’s job, and his 
editors, who did not wholly approve the 
way had gotten the story, decided 
shelve it. Roman sensed even then that 
prison authorities might disturbed the 
way had gotten into the prison, and 
asked Paul Muse, publisher the Potomac 
News, the paper would cover his 
fees should charged. Muse said no, 
explaining that the paper did not condone the 

January 10, the Prince William- 
Manassas Regional Jail Board suspended 
Britton, part for his role Roman’s un- 
dercover trip Death Row. The editors 
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Dave Roman 


and Its Book Publishing Subsidiary 


Andrews and McMeel, Inc., 


Invite Manuscripts for the Second Annual 
Jim Andrews Communicator Award 


The Jim Andrews Communicator Award for 
original book-length manuscripts topics con- 
both print and television. 
deadline September 30, 1983, has been set for 
initial submissions outline and least one 
sample chapter. Submissions will screened the 
Universal Press Syndicate Andrews and McMeel edi- 
torial board. The final selection will made jury 
distinguished Universal Press Syndicate journal- 
ists: James Kilpatrick, Mary McGrory, Richard 
Reeves, Garry Trudeau, Garry Wills. 

$10,000 against royalties and $5,000 for advertising 
and promotion the book will made. The book will 
published Andrews and 


Eligibility requirements are: 


the manuscript should subject communica- 
tions; 

the topic should timely and appropriate for general 
trade book publication; and 

the author should print broadcast journalist 
teacher journalism. 


All submissions should directed to: Jim Andrews 
Communicator Award, Andrews McMeel, Inc., 4400 
Johnson Drive, Fairway, Kansas 66205. 


For further information, contact Donna Martin, Vice 
President and Editorial Director, Andrews and McMeel, Inc. 

Announcement the winning award will made June 
1984. 


Universal Press Syndicate and Andrews and McMeel, Inc., are pleased announce the winner 
the first annual Jim Andrews Communicator Award: Death the Afternoon: Big City 
Newspapers Struggle for Survival Peter Benjaminson 
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the News concluded that they should cover 
Roman’s involvement the events, and ac- 
companying the next day’s news story was 
first-person sidebar Roman describing his 
trip and headlined DECEPTION USED GET 
INMATE. 

Three days later Muse decided publish 
Roman’s interview. Muse says felt that 
even though Roman had not gotten the in- 
terview ina the paper should 
with the piece because had become part 
count, LEVASSEUR THE MURDERER NOW THE 
VICTIM, told how the convict had been 
forced submit sexual intercourse one 
inmate and then another for two 
cartons cigarettes. 

Three weeks later Roman, Britton, and the 
lieutenant who had accompanied Roman 
were charged with the felony con- 
spiracy falsify state document, the 
prison’s sign-in register. Roman was also 


charged with second felony, falsifying that 
document, and the misdemeanor imper- 
sonating officer. The two felony charges 
were later dropped because Roman had used 
his real name signing the register, but Brit- 
ton resigned his job and Roman was con- 
victed April the lesser charge and 
given six-month suspended sentence and 
$500 fine. 

Roman has continued work the 
Potomac News the whole time, Manassas 
bureau chief. fact, one the news- 
paper’s public statements regarding the inci- 
dent, Muse characterized Roman 
sensitive news reporter [who] retains 
our full confidence.’’ Muse points out that 
permitted ‘‘save Dave’’ committee use 
the newspaper’s address its campaign 
raise funds for Roman’s legal fees, but 
has been criticized letter-writers and 
journalists for his decision not back 
Roman court. Among the critics Jeff 


Byrd, assistant managing editor, who says 
that while understands the publisher’s 
position not defending criminal conduct, 
believes that the paper incurred obliga- 
tion using Roman’s story. don’t think 
should strand him out his Byrd 
says. 

far, Roman has paid about $400 out 
his own pocket, says, meet the antici- 
pated $3,500 legal fees (the Dave Roman 
Legal Defense Fund has picked $1,400). 
Roman says that has regrets about his 
decisions that morning January the 
story, thinks, could probably have been 
obtained more conventional means but 
contends that did not break the law be- 
cause Britton had the authority hire and 
fire. The whole experience, Roman says, has 
taught him great deal, notably question 
Laurie Loisel 


Laurie Loisel former intern. 


Georgia’s muckraking Gazette 


year ago the future looked grim for The 
Georgia Gazette, broadsheet that appears 
every Wednesday Savannah. staff that 
had numbered twenty-five, including six re- 
porters, was down twelve, with just one 
reporter. The Gazette was nearly half mil- 
lion dollars the red, and Albert Scardino, 
the thirty-four-year-old editor the paper, 
had made arrangements with his creditors for 
the possible liquidation the business, 
which had co-founded 1978. 

Since then the picture has changed com- 
pletely. Last summer the weekly succeeded 
wresting the Chatham County legal adver- 
tising contract, worth $100,000 year, from 
the Savannah Morning News and Evening 
Press, giving lease life. January 
the Gazette had begun turn its first profit 
ever $100 week and the spring 
added further luster its reputation one 
the most enterprising papers the Southeast 
exposing political scandal that led the 
resignation the county’s Superior Court 
clerk. 

happens, the clerk, Ben Axson, 
was the only one three county officials 
have voted against the Gazette’s bid for the 
county’s legal advertising when was the 
verge bankruptcy last August. Axson had 
been ‘‘delighted with the prospect that 
out business,’’ Scardino speculated 
late March after the Gazette’s four-column 
story had brought about the clerk’s resigna- 
tion, sooner later, think had 


feeling that would get over the court- 
house and would find out exactly what 
has come out this 

Scardino’s boastfulness hardly idle 
given the impressive record hard-hitting 
local coverage his paper has built up. 
former free-lance writer, reporter, and 
documentary filmmaker, Scardino won the 
enmity many prominent Savannahians 
printing full account the FBI investiga- 
tion into the disappearance 1980 
George Mercer IV, the twenty-two-year-old 
scion old Savannah family. While the 
News-Press reported only that Mercer was 
Scardino wrote that had ap- 
parently been kidnapped, and went 
identify the FBI’s suspect, who was later 
charged with Mercer’s murder. This was 
defiance the Mercer family’s wishes, 
and many people Savannah felt that Scar- 
dino’s reporting had endangered George 
Mercer though when Mercer’s body was 
found the coroner indicated that his death 
had probably taken place long before the 
Gazette’s story ran. 

The Gazette, whose circulation fluctuates 
between 2,900 and 3,500, was that time 
the carrying the legal 
advertising for the county. But within 
months the county switched the contract 
the News-Press, decision that some saw 
springing from resentment over the week- 
ly’s coverage the kidnapping. 

Since then respect for Scardino’s methods 


has apparently grown Savannah. Sam 
Adler, Jr., department store owner, puts 
it, does investigative reporting, and 
haven’t had that. He’s hit the daily papers 
where they’re weakest. disagreed violently 
with him his handling the Mercer case, 
but, balance, he’s been good for the 

And when Scardino last year won back the 
legal advertising contract, the victory appar- 
ently came part because his aggressive 
approach. The editor says the swing voter 
the three-man board, county probate judge, 
told him admired the paper’s coverage 
the most serious political corruption case 
Georgia years. 

The judge was referring the Gazette’s 
allegations last summer corruption inside 
the state’s Labor Department, presided over 
Commissioner Sam Caldwell. Extortion, 
operation prostitution and gambling 
ring, suborning officials: the charges 
wrongdoing were encyclopedic and electrify- 
ing. Every time the Gazette published 
story, Scardino says, the FBI was 
with mail and phone calls reporting other 
abuses. The FBI special agent then charge 
the Caldwell investigation confirms Scar- 
dino’s account. investigation really 
took impetus after the Gazette stories began 
said, asking not iden- 
tified name. 

Yet week after week went without the 
Savannah dailies, both which are owned 
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Why run 
those op-ed messages? 


For more than years now, we’ve been 
addressing Americans with weekly mes- 
principal print media. argued, 
cajoled, thundered, pleaded, reasoned and 
poked fun. return, we’ve been reviled, 
revered, held model and put down 
sorry example. 

Why does Mobil choose expose itself 
these weekly judgments the court public 
opinion? Why keep now that the 
energy crisis and the urgent need address 
energy issues have eased, least for the 
present? When our problems are with cost- 
cutting and increasing productivity, not with 
voters, politicians and customers? 

Our answer that business needs voices 
the media, the same way labor unions, 
consumers, and other groups our society 
do. Our nation functions best when eco- 
nomic and concerns the people are 
subjected rigorous debate. When our 
messages add the spectrum facts and 
opinion available the public, even the 
decisions are contrary our preferences, 
then the effort and cost are worthwhile. 

Think back some the issues which 
have contributed the debate. 

Excessive government 
now widely recognized that Washington 
meddling, however well intentioned, carries 
price tag that the consumer pays. 

The folly price controls—so clear now 
that prices gasoline and other fuels are 
coming down, now that the marketplace has 
been relieved most its artificial 
restraints. 

The need for balance between maintain- 
ing jobs and production and maintaining 
pristine environment—a non-issue, 
argued, there’s common sense and coin- 


promise both sides, view that’s 
now increasingly recognized Washington. 

Over the years, we’ve won some and lost 
some, and battled draw other issues 
championed, such building more 
nuclear power plants and improving public 
transportation. supported presidents 
thought were right their policies and 
questioned Democrats and Republicans 
alike when thought their policies were 
counterproductive. 

Inthe process had excitement, been 
congratulated and castigated, made mis- 
takes, and won and lost some battles. But 
we've enjoyed it. While company may 
seem terribly impersonal the average per- 
son, made people with feelings, 
people who care like everybody else. 
even when plug quality program 
sponsor public television, feel right 
about spending the company’s money 
build audience for the show, just feel 
good citizens throw the support our 
messages causes believe in, like the 
Mobil Grand Prix, which young athletes 
prepare for the 1984 Olympics. recogni- 
tion for the positive role retired people con- 
tinue play our society. 

still continue speak wide array 
topics, even though there’s immediate 
energy crisis kick around anymore. Be- 
cause don’t want like the mother-in- 
law who comes only when she has 
problems and matters complain about. 
think continuous presence this space 
makes sense for us. And hope, your 
part, you find informative occasionally, 
entertaining, least infuriating. But never 
boring. After all, you did read this far, 
you? 


Mobil 


© 1983 Mobil Corporation 
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KPNX-TV 
Phoenix 


HIGHEST AWARD 


the Gannett station Oklahoma City, received 
1983 George Foster Peabody Award, highest, for 
its investigation with Gannett News Service that revealed abuses 
children entrusted the care the Oklahoma Department 
Human Services. 

The Peabody jurors’ citation said this “unique cooperative 
effort between print and broadcast life 
shocking anc sordid story abuses, neglect, questionable deaths 
resulting on-the-air reports were not pretty, were not enter- 
taining, and were not designed taken lightly viewers. They 
were thorough, well documented and powerful their impact. 
Ultimately, key resignations followed and long process toward 
rectifying some the abuses the past was 


KOCO-TV and all the Gannett television stations, helping our 


communities help themselves prime and continuing concern. 


GANNETT 


AWORLD DIFFERENT VOICES 
WHERE FREEDOM SPEAKS 


Gannett Televisu Stations 


KBTV WXIA-TV WPTA-TV WLVI-TV WLKY-TV 3 WTCN-TV 
Denver Atlanta Fort Wayne** Minneapolis-St. Paul 


*acquisition pending **sale pending 


©1983 Gannett 
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the Morris Communications Corp., pub- 
lishing any substantial reports the FBI in- 
vestigation. the spring the Gazette 
Green Eyeshade award from the southeastern 
chapter Sigma Delta Chi for its coverage 
the story, but even after number 
Caldwell lieutenants had been indicted and 
the commissioner himself had offered re- 
sign, the only charges aired the competing 
papers were relatively mild allegations 
perjury and the illegal coercion Labor De- 
partment employees contribute 
Caldwell’s reelection campaign. 

This was nothing new Scardino says 
the Savannah News-Press has always acted 
print the Gazette did not exist. But 
the Morris papers did react when the March 
Gazette appeared, containing the county 
clerk’s admission that had embezzled 
enormous sums during his twenty-one years 
office. The morning News was forced 
refer the copyrighted article its own 
front-page story the next day. 

The Gazette’s financial difficulties have 
not ended, however. Gross annual revenues 
have never exceeded $280,000. still 
missing payroll, and we’re late paying 
the light Scardino remarks wryly. 
Savannahians complain that the paper has 
less than once had and that weeks 
without any story substance. Scardino 
explains that David Rogers, the only re- 
porter, must cover not just the glamour 
stories but the tedious minutiae that satisfy 
local readers. And why the 
proofreading, even headlines, abys- 
mal? the time the paper ready out 
the door the printer, Scardino says, mem- 
bers the tiny staff are bone-weary that 


CJR/Jack Leigh 


Editor Albert Scardino (left) and reporter David Rogers their window Savannah 


they can barely see the print before their 
eyes. 

Scardino, who describes the Gazette with 
genial self-mockery ‘‘the intellectual 
ship year ago started second 
paper, The Islands Gazette, serve subur- 
ban readers more interested yachting and 
gardening than hard news. Publishing the 
second paper, Scardino says, has enabled 
him offer advertisers joint buy that, 
turn, has allowed him increase the number 
pages The Georgia Gazette from six- 
teen eighteen. The Savannah paper will 


never generate enough income its own 
pay for the sort newspaper Scardino likes 
publish, concedes, and will 
always have eye out for other, more 
profitable publishing ventures subsidize it. 
that way, says, able consis- 
tently put out heavyweight product 
dealing with something which there 
huge surplus Georgia, which political 


Bill Cutler 


Bill Cutler free-lance writer Atlanta. 


student paper gets religion 


1981 students Brigham Young Univer- 
sity Provo, Utah, dissatisfied with the 
blandness the official student newspaper, 
The Daily Universe, founded rival paper, 
7th East Press. For two years the Press was 
thorn the side the Church Jesus 
Christ Latter-Day Saints, better known 
the Mormon church, which owns Brigham 
Young, and early this year the university 
administration staggered the monthly paper’s 
staff banning its sale campus. The 
Press moderated its stance and changed 
its name, but its future doubt. 

The paper, now called the University 
Post, got its original name from the street 
which was published, and set out pro- 
vide forum for outspoken discussion 
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academic} religious, and political issues, 
often printing critical stories that would 
never have appeared The Daily Universe. 
One its more daring contributions was 
opinion piece, headed THE CURIOUS APPEAL 
EXTREMISM THE SAINT, 
which linked former U.S. Secretary Ag- 
riculture Ezra Taft Benson, who line 
worldwide president the church, with 
right-wing evangelist Jerry Falwell, describ- 
ing them both ideologues whose beliefs 
contain inconsistencies. The Press also gen- 
erated controversy focusing recent 
chapters Mormon history, reporting that 
the school’s former president had helped 
organize spy ring the school the 
1960s and that high official the church 


who left his post the 1940s did because 
was and not for the health 
reasons that were then given. 

Occasionally criticized for inaccuracies, 
the Press was staffed nonjournalism 
majors; Dean Huffaker, its editor the time 
the crackdown, was English major who 
says did not know the meaning the 
terms on- and off-the-record when started 
the paper. Not surprisingly, the Press, 
which built circulation about 4,000, 
had often-tense relationship with the 
school’s administration. The 
according Paul Richards, BYU spokes- 
man, was interview the paper printed 
January with Sterling McMurrin, Uni- 
versity Utah philosophy professor and 
himself Mormon. McMurrin was quoted 
saying that did not believe that the Book 
Mormon, which the church regards 
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scripture, was historically authentic, and that 
was not disillusioned the religion 
cause was never illusioned the first 

The crackdown came early February, 
when the staff the Press was given week 
remove all copies the paper from coun- 
ters the college bookstore and two 
dormitories, and get the Press’s eleven 
coin boxes off BYU property. 

The order drew outcries from many fac- 
ulty members and from journalists, including 
the state chapter the Society Profes- 
Journalists, which termed viola- 
tion the spirit the First Amendment, and 
the managing editor the Provo Daily 
Heraid, who devoted column the issue. 
Tim Kelly, managing editor The Denver 
Post, went furthest, cancelling two-day ap- 
pearance lecturer BYU’s communica- 
tions department protest and calling the 
ban the case press censor- 
ship had seen years. But neither 
Utah’s two statewide dailies, the Deseret 
News (owned the Mormon Church) and 
the Salt Lake City Tribune, took editorial 
stand, and the BYU administration showed 
sign reconsidering its decision. 

The student government BYU followed 
the ban withdrawing its advertising 
from the paper, and both official decisions 
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placed 7th East Press’s survival question. 
experienced staff member wanted suc- 
ceed Huffaker, whose term editor was 
about expire, and the paper’s circulation 
was expected drop sharply. Two the 
three trustees the board the nonprofit 
corporation that owns the paper favored ceas- 
ing publication but changed their minds 
when Rodd Wagner, 
year-old student with strong background 
journalism, offered take the job could 
dramatically alter the paper’s approach. 
Wagner said wished shed the image 
the Press paper concerned largely with 
ecclesiastical scandal and Mormon doctrine, 
part giving new name (the Univer- 
sity Post) and concentrating reporting 
news stories. recruiting staff jour- 
nalism majors, many whom had chosen 
not work for the Press before because 
its doctrinal focus and occasional amateur- 
ishness. Huffaker, one the trustees, says 
was die situation’’; the board de- 
cided ‘‘to keep the project going because 
even with the changes the paper would still 
alternative 

Although shifting the paper’s focus, 
Wagner has not abandoned its critical pos- 
ture. The first issue included investigative 
piece revealing that the university’s Office 
Student Standards was using lie detector 


question students accused infractions 
the disciplinary code. The article (which was 
not picked The Daily Universe) de- 
scribed the case three students, the room- 
mates student who had been charged 
the school with possession hashish, who 
were ordered take lie detector tests 
prove their claim that they had not them- 
selves used drugs. Two submitted the 
tests, and all four students involved the 
case ultimately left BYU. 

Meanwhile, the paper’s troubles continue. 
ceased publication for the summer, and 
whether can get something going the 
The university has written the paper 
asking that remove the school’s name from 
its front-page motto unofficial news- 
paper Brigham Young Fur- 
thermore, recent meeting with the uni- 
versity’s executive vice president discuss 
the University Post’s relationship with the 
school, Wagner says, was told that 
would not allowed distribute the paper 
campus again has track record 
good 


Suzanne Dean 


Suzanne Dean lives Salt Lake City, where 
she does free-lance writing and works for the 
University Utah public relations office. 


Writers’ rights 


will get away with whatever 
they says Andrea Eagan, president 
the National Writers Union. late April her 
organization took first step towards chang- 
ing this state affairs when signed two- 
year contract with Mother Jones. The 
three-page contract outlines eighteen points 
agreement between the NWU’s 1,500 
members and the editors the monthly, and 
while does not give NWU writers prefer- 
ence over other free-lancers for assignments, 
aims prevent editors from exploiting 
union members two vulnerable areas: time 
and money. The pact will improve the ‘‘uni- 
versal free-lancers, Eagan 
says, which not get paid, not time 
anyway. too old begging for 
she adds. 

Among the contract’s terms are these: 
minimum-payment schedule for as- 
signed feature articles least $1,000 for 
writer’s first piece, $1,200 for the second, 
and $1,500 for the third. Mother Jones also 
pledges increase percent its annual 
budget for buying manuscripts. 

guarantee percent the fee for 


assigned article, which writer can request 
upon delivery manuscript and expect 
receive within ten working days. For its 
payment the guarantee Mother Jones can 
ask writer for one rewrite; the editors 
want second revision they must pay the 
writer full. 
manuscript within twenty days. Full payment 
for piece that accepted must follow 
within ten days; the magazine purchases 
one-time North American serial rights. 
one-sentence description the writer’s 
contract the substance the assigned ar- 
ticle. Mother Jones decides not use 
manuscript that fits the written description 
and ‘‘otherwise suitable,’’ the writer must 
paid full. Editors who change their 
minds about article, Eagan explains, 
bail themselves out with kill 
sixty-day maximum response time all 
writers’ queries. 
ten-day deadline for payment wri- 
ter’s expenses. 

The pact does not require contributors 
Mother Jones join the union and, fact, 


many the magazine’s regular contributors 
not belong. While the NWU, which 
began organizing 1981, has called its first 
contract historic event, Robin Wolaner, 
publisher Mother Jones, sees less sig- 
nificance the agreement. She describes 
tions with common interest ‘‘to protect 

Meanwhile, the NWU moving 
other targets. Eagan declines say which 
publications the union negotiating with, 
but Victor Navasky, editor The Nation, 
which has supported the union, says his 
magazine forward doing business 
with More generally, the union 
hopes put publishers notice hearing 
writers’ grievances and, part through 
union paper, alerting its membership 
magazines that are taking advantage free- 
lancers. another year Eagan 
says, are] going lot 
more careful about what they 


Richard Barbieri 


Richard Barbieri former intern 
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The nuclear arms race the most important story 
history. The Boston Globe’s special 56-page section about 
last October 17th won Pulitzer Prize. 

was example objective, in-depth reporting. 
dedicated newspaper mobilizing team talented men 
and women lay out dramatic, clear terms the story 
the US-Soviet arms race, the forces that fuel it, the struggle 
stop it. 

and Peace the Nuclear Age” was 
comprehensive document for more than two million Globe 
readers read and see. that maybe can begin see 
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race that 


better way ensure the peace and security the world. 

also the kind project The Boston Globe 
undertakes. Because The Globe has appetite for quality. 

It’s the kind reporting our readers have come 
expect. It’s why The Boston Globe has won nine Pulitzer 
Prizes since 1966—two Gold Medals for public service, two 
for cartooning, two for local investigative reporting, one 
for criticism, one for commentary and now the 1983 


Pulitzer Prize 
Boston Globe 
reporting. A wholly owned subsidiary of Affiliated Publications, Inc. 
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Bacteria lab dish (1) elongate after addition piperacillin, new antibiotic 
(2); the cell wall the microorganism weakens (3) then ruptures and dies (4). 


infectious diseases. 


Infectious diseases are the enemy—ranking fifth among the leading causes death 
the United States. More than two million people require hospital treatment each 
year for wide variety infections, adding extra $1.5 billion hospitalization 
costs alone our already staggering health-care bill. 

Not only these disease-causing invaders strike swiftly and severely when the 
defenses are weak, but over the years new strains many bacteria have 
appeared—strains that are resistant many existing medications. 

Fortunately, research scientists have developed new generation antibiotics, 
including semi-synthetic penicillin (whose bacterial action pictured above), 
battle against broad spectrum life-threatening microorganisms. These rapid- 
acting antibiotics provide physicians with new weapons for their medical 
arsenals. 

But the war against infectious diseases continues and our search for even newer, 
more effective medications goes on. 


For more information about Lederle’s antibiotics research 
and general background material, call write: 
Public Affairs Department, Lederle Laboratories, 


We've total war... 
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Megatrendy 


Megatrends, freshly published book 
John Naisbitt, depicts New Di- 
rections Transforming Our and 
builds final, climactic declaration: 
God, what fantastic time 

Judging the book’s success far, 
writing about trends. Megatrends 
the top best-seller lists Washington 
and elsewhere, and Naisbitt (author 
bimonthly Trend Letter and quarterly 
Trend Report, and chairman the 
Naisbitt Group with headquarters 
downtown C.) making killing. 

his parting God!’’ line 
suggests, Naisbitt riding the crest 
new and highly salable trend 
writing about trends: megaoptimism. 
Concern about future shock now 
passé; warnings about the population 
bomb are positively camp (although 
perhaps not New Delhi); and advice 
about how survive the coming bad 
years definitely old hat. 

Thus, U.S. News and World Report 
came forth May with forty-two-page 
special section the future, touted 
optimistic vision,’’ predicting, 
among other wonderful things, new 
world engineering 
and bionic octogena- 
rians. Bookstores recently have been 
featuring upbeat volumes such 
Change! Seventy-One Glimpses the 
Future, Isaac Asimov. Even Herman 
(‘‘thinking the unthinkable’’) Kahn, 
one-time dweller the netherworld 
thermonuclear scenarios, now has lum- 
bered into the sunlit uplands futurol- 
ogy: his new book, The Coming Boom, 
predicts explosion not megatons 
megaprofits. 

the moment, though, the king 
upbeat futurism may well Naisbitt. 
His many findings include the revelation 
that shopping malls, this era high 


technology, are healthy for to- 
getherness. That optimism. The guy 
could probably even make drowning 
hot tubs the new boom binary 
nerve gas sound inviting. 

Naisbitt has discerned phenomenon 
which has creatively dubbed ‘‘high 
touch’’ positive ‘‘counterbalancing 
human high technology. 
His shorthand phrase for this new 
dynamic which might called 
Naisbitt’s Law ‘‘high tech/high 


instance: powerful tech- 
intrusion television 

led the human potential 
movement (est, TM, Rolfing, Yoga, 
Zen, and forth) all very high 
The precise causal relationship 
between The Howdy Doody Show and 
Rolfing not scientifically demon- 
strated, but why picky? 

Ominously, perhaps, Naisbitt has lit- 
tle say about journalism. His tech- 
nique for trend-spotting comb 
hundreds daily newspapers. Yet 
Megatrends definitely does not say, 
journalist!’’ (or, for that matter, 
orphan Bombay bookseller left 
with remainder copies Future Shock.) 

first blush, the 
might seem ready-made for Naisbittian 
revolution. Journalists are 
being swept into the new, highly 
profitable business packaging and 
selling information commodity 
product instantly available the 
computer consoles bankers, brokers, 
and the like. Reporters who once aspired 
the new Bob Woodward now find 
themselves toiling for specialized wire 
services like Commodity News Service, 
punching the latest government eco- 
nomic indicators into computers, and 
filing reports that might the mar- 
herring futures. 


TER 


That may sound grim, but Naisbitt’s 
Law supposedly guarantees silver lin- 
ing, human re- 
this dreary march. Where 
the silver lining for journalism? Well, 
certain reporters and editors seem 
what business 
they are borrow key phrase 
from Naisbitt. But they seem shift- 
ing away from the ideai Jeffersonian 
press role informing the citizenry and 
toward pure entertainment liberated, 
significant degree, from the tyranny 
facts and figures, knocking down the 
fence between news and show biz. 

The following items, suppose, 
might construed examples of, 
ahem, ‘‘high touch’’ reporting, the 
journalistic equivalent Rolfing, est, 
TM, etc.; but would take some doing 
construe them positive trend: 

Incredibly enough, Time magazine’s 
May cover story bore less re- 
semblance news than did May 
broadcast the megalowbrow show 
Incredible! The broadcast 
least reported real-life escapades 
credible Waterskiing etc.), but 
the Time cover piece, entitled 
Galloping Galaxies,’’ all one found 
were seven pages shameless hype for 
the latest Star Wars film. This third 


CJR/Patrick McDonnell 
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Time article (and second cover) since 
1977 the space saga deemed Return 
the Jedi before was 
even released. Time Inc., the by, 
owns Home Box Office, the cable 
movie network. Could the mega- 
enterprise have anything gain 
providing free mass marketing for the 
entertainment industry? 

May New York Post carried the 
front-page banner headline CIA PROBES 
‘MATA HARI’, alongside huge 
photo Angela Saballos, beautiful 
press aide shown her desk the 
Nicaraguan embassy Washington. 
The article claimed that CIA report 
had named Saballos the head ‘‘an 
intricate Sandinista spy operation’’ and 
had expressed concern about her friend- 
ship with two ‘‘powerful Democrats 

Lower down the Washington- 
datelined story, reporter Niles Lathem 
acknowledged there was evidence 
that Saballos (whom failed inter- 
view before publication) was doing any- 
thing other than her job press secre- 
tary. conceded that member 
Congress suspected any wrong- 
The CIA itself went out its 
way debunk the story, which Sabal- 
los, course, also denied, stating that 
the Post had misrepresented itself 
order get the photo. 

The Post did not have bona fide 
story; had photograph striking 
woman, excuse trot out the Mata 
Hari tag and titillate the reader. There 
reason doubt that the article would 
have run Saballos had weighed 300 
pounds had mustache. 

Newsweek’s May cover story 
Secret heavily pro- 
moted full-page newspaper ads while 
suspicions mounted about the authentic- 
ity the documents, offered the now- 
notorious concluding phrase: ‘‘Genuine 
not, almost doesn’t matter the 
certainly didn’t matter 
editors who were more concerned with 
theater’’ than news and who saw 
the chance dust off the 
swastikas, the color photos Hitler, the 
stories from the bunker all which 
sell well the drugstore thriller rack. 

Newsweek’s initial cover story the 

diaries was not very different from that 


% 


the May Star, lurid supermarket 
tabloid, leading one wonder whether 
Newsweek will soon 
articles with headlines like UFO ALIEN 
KIDNAPPED POODLE. Such articles 
would only bit further beyond the 
pale than Newsweek’s May sequel 
cover story, called which 
made reference the earlier cre- 
dence had given the and 
actually claimed credit for uncovering 
the fraud.* 

internal CBS news memo, re- 
cently made public result General 
William Westmoreland’s lawsuit against 
the network, revealed that reporters pre- 
paring controversial documentary 
Vietnam ran their interview subjects 
through rehearsals, one case showing 
with other sources order prompt 
him before his own performance. 

And then there comedy. 
WRC-TV C., for instance, enter- 
tainment critic Arch Campbell evidently 
Larry, and Moe. The station recently ran 
ads for Campbell western 
movies which the critic, decked out 
western jail, knocked ornery cow- 
poke over the hitching post. 


Seattle, meanwhile, KIRO-TV 
buffoon-at-large Sturholm 
put together look the 
billion public debt accumulated the 
Washington Public Power Supply Sys- 
tem (known Wall Street 
management its nuclear power plants. 
the May broadcast Sturholm pre- 


Arnaud Borchgrave, the flamboyant cor- 
respondent who was fired Newsweek 
1980 but who still holds stock the parent 
Washington Post Company, confronted 
chairman Katharine Graham over the diary 
matter May stockholders’ meeting 
Washington. Stating that thirty years with 
Newsweek had never seen anything 
ludicrous and that several editors had been 
axed the past for much less egregious er- 
rors judgment, asked whether any 
heads would roll result the Hitler 
Graham replied that resigna- 
tions had been offered and none had been 
asked for. 


tended hawk candy bars the street, 
asking real-life passers-by buy them 
for $30,000 each help bail out 
Whoops. Getting bewildered looks and 
takers, sarcastically attributed the 
reaction not the price ha! ha! 
but the diet/health food trend. 
vowed return the next week selling 
Perrier and celery. 

Campbell and Sturholm are but two 
pioneers trend that may expand the 
horizons accepted good taste. One 
can already imagine anchorman de- 
livering the opening stand-up news 
monologue: applause) Ladies 
and gentlemen, I’ve got problem 
wife fat that when she sits 
around the house, she sits around the 
house (laughter). Speaking which, 
some wives Mozambique today 
longer have houses sit around 
should say grass huts! (laughter) 
following South African bombing raid 
Maputo. Seriously folks, the raid was 
retaliation for terrorist explosion 
the South African capital that didn’t 
exactly over with bang! (laughter) 
Well, least /’ve never bombed Pre- 
toria! 

And on. 

One can see from all this why John 
Naisbitt, the interests megaop- 
timism, may have chosen not dwell 
length his book trends modern 
journalism. For that matter, megaop- 
timism itself embodies those trends 
certain extent. Selling information 
business commodity? Naisbitt charges 
$1,250 year for his Trend Report, 
which used by, among others, bud- 
ding entrepreneurs trying decide what 
business start and where. Cutting 
loose from the facts for entertainment 
purposes? The May U.S. News special 
section the future smacks largely 
idle speculation the sci- 
ence fiction the 1930s 
ported’’ here and there quotes 
dubious relevance from experts. 

One these experts, however, did 
say something that may pertinent 
the blending journalism and show biz: 
will become progressively less 
verbal, and new cinematic tele- 
vision-oriented language that primar- 
ily visual will become our main com- 
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The modest price excellence 


National Public Radio has done the unforgivable. has 
spent more money than its guardians gave spend. Like 
waif out Dickens, has been punished for its sin 
forgetting that was object charity. 

The price for its temerity has been high. has lost its 
vigorous president, Frank Mankiewicz, who had take the 
blame for the overspending, and more prudent management 
has been installed. early June, more than 139 em- 
ployees had been laid off had resigned. Cultural pro- 
grams have been cancelled. 

such circumstances, the journalism that has been the 
heart NPR gravely threatened. Ever since NPR went 
the air May 1971, the ninety-minute early-evening news 
program, All Things Considered, has provided more 
breadth and depth national and world affairs than any 
other American broadcast news program. Sometimes slow 
and even padded though may be, All Things Considered 
its best has provided service that stands the only 
present-day fulfillment the old promise, long since aban- 
doned commercial network radio, radio journalism 
flexible, probing, and serious medium. Government- 
subsidized journalism comes under automatic suspicion 
this country; yet NPR’s reporting has been independent 
that not only has escaped suspicion has been accused 
being too adversarial. 

Moreover, Things Considered and its more casual 
dawn counterpart, Morning Edition, have done more for 
NPR than enhance its prestige. They have been great part 
responsible for the growth the network from ninety 276 
stations and NPR’s estimated audience from three million 
nearly eight million. They have done this budget that 
larger than the news expenditures middle-sized 
metropolitan daily newspaper. 

Now next year’s budget has been cut percent. 
today’s Oliver Twistian budgets, cut only percent 
may seem like more, rather than less. Still, the cut 
strange reward for what has been, any reasonable 
standard, ‘‘cost-effective’’ and valuable service. 


The confidence claim 


journalists sometimes wonder why the public seems 
misunderstand what journalists are trying do, the recent 
suit Willow Lynne Cramlet against Multimedia Program 
Productions, Inc., may provide some clues. This incident 
probably more recognizable when described the case 
the mother whose son was taken unlawfully her former 


OMMENT 


husband and who, after seeing the husband the Phil 
Donahue segment Today, called the segment’s producers 
and was denied information because the producers had 
given the husband promise confidentiality. jury con- 
cluded that the mother was entitled $5.9 million dam- 
ages. (She recovered her son May, apparently because 
publicity about her lawsuit.) 

What makes the case more than passing importance 
that professional journalism organizations adopted the cause 
the segment’s producers their own. Certainly, the 
taking difficult and unpopular freedom-of-the-press 
causes has honorable history, but this instance the 
claim confidentiality seems stretch the principle far 
that outsiders must wonder whether journalists have not 
become captives their ideology. 


casters, the Radio-Television News Directors As- 

sociation, and the Reporters Committee for Freedom 
the Press said, among other things: the nature 
their profession, journalists are drawn matters contro- 
versy and dispute, sometimes matters the fringes le- 
gality and beyond. the journalist’s task bring the 
public information about such matters, inform the public 
and assist making judgments law and policy 
which must made democracy.”’ 

current journalistic ideology, this statement im- 
peccable. explanation the public how the con- 
duct Donahue’s producers might justified, has 
hollow and clanking sound. Mike Barnicle The Boston 
Globe, himself recent defendant (and loser) con- 
fidential-source case, put bluntly: job reporter 
talk show host does not mean you have responsibility 
obligation common sense and doing the right 
this instance, common sense would suggest that es- 
sential protection for journalists bent uncovering mal- 
feasance high office inappropriate when turned against 
mother seeking the return kidnapped child. 


brief filed the National Association Broad- 


Darts and laurels 


Dart: The Miami News, for its page-one, eighty-four- 
square-inch, pink, blue, and green promotion 
‘‘glossy supply, most- 
poster News photographer’s shot 
the Christo Islands’’ project Biscayne 
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Bay. curious display editorial fastidiousness, the 
caption referred readers inside for details order- 
ing and price ($3.50 per poster, which would 
two cultural organizations designated the artist). 

Laurel: reporter Rick Baker and the Peoria, 
Journal Star, for simple lesson the value journalistic 
skepticism. When the Woodford County state’s attorney 
dropped murder charges against man the ground that 
three vital witnesses could not found, Baker got the 
phone and about ten minutes located all three the wit- 
nesses without ever leaving his desk. (The next day, the 
state’s attorney was reportedly giving considera- 
refiling the charges.) 

Dart: The Associated Press, for sloppy semantics, 
caveman mentality, both. Reporting rape case in- 
volving state hospital janitor and retarded woman resi- 
dent, the April Fresno-datelined story referred the ac- 
cused man the victim’s 

Laurel: the Los Angeles Times and staff writer Ronald 
Soble, for April report the pressure being 
homeowners seeking swamp California Coastline 
Commission policy aimed expanding public access 
private beaches. Among the wave-makers: Phillip 
Williams, senior vice-president for newspapers and televi- 
sion for Times Mirror Company, the paper’s parent, who, 
Soble reported, declined interviewed for the piece. 

Dart: the San Diego Tribune, for bizarre May 
editorial criticizing the ‘‘unfortunate’’ use local news re- 
porters who had asked tough questions during 
forum with the city’s two top mayoral finalists. 
would better the candidates appeared the 
Tribune observed, ‘‘and raised whatever issues they wished 
raise 

Laurel: public TV’s weekly documentary series 
Frontline, for powerful May 
study the pain and conflict experienced the discarded 
veterans that guilt-ridden war and the unconscionable re- 
sponse the U.S. Government their anguish about con- 
tamination Agent Orange. 

Laurel: the San Jose Mercury News, for refreshing 
departure from editorial omniscience. The paper’s April 
editorial taking unequivocal stand against the death pen- 
alty was accompanied 5,400-word transcript the 
freewheeling working session which publisher, editor, 
writers, and members the editorial staff had struggled 
reconcile their opposing views and find position with 
which they all could, finally, agree. 

Dart: Dean Lesher, publisher the lucrative six- 
paper Lesher Communications chain California, for 
twisted exercise employee motivation. Three days after 
editor Dick Tracy was hospitalized with serious heart at- 
tack (an attack that had occurred within hours confron- 
tational scene involving Tracy, Lesher, and opinion-page 
editor who had incurred the publisher’s wrath), the pub- 
lisher distributed thirteen-paragraph memorandum the 
staff headed ‘‘What Can Help Dick Tracy Re- 


cover His The memo suggested that Tracy’s attack 
had been brought his worry over the staff’s resistance 
management’s (i.e., Lesher’s) goal tighter writing and 
tighter editing USA Today. Outlining the urgent need 
for two-to-three-paragraph briefs and shorter stories, Lesher 
solicitously stressed that best thing you can help 
Dick Tracy feel comfortable and ease will initiate 
immediately program carry out this 

Laurel: Army Times, for taking the offensive 
two-part report (May the apparent failure the In- 
spector General Health Services Command respond 
complaints least six doctors zeroing the perform- 
ance army hospital commander Alaska. The charges 


Other voices 
Floyd Abrams the administration’s 
nondisclosure policies 


not difficult generalize about those policies. They 
unique recent history. They are coherent, consistent, and 
(unlike those some recent administrations) not bit 
schizophrenic. They are also consistently odds with the 
notion that widespread dissemination the public infor- 
mation from diverse sources the public interest. 
almost information were the nature potentially 
disabling contagious disease which must feared, con- 
trolled, and ultimately quarantined. 


From April testimony before joint heurings the House 
Judiciary Subcommittee Civil and Constitutional Rights, and 
the Post Office and Civil Service Subcommittee Civil Service 


The Wall Street Journal Mobilspeak 


always had soft spot our hearts for Mobil Corp., 
the nation’s most outspoken corporate citizen. But with 
his usual force, Mobil Vice President Herbert Schmertz 
persuading change our minds. 

The public has right know what Mobilspeak looks 
like. After Mobil President William Tavoulareas 
$2.1 million libel judgment from The Washington Post, 
Mobil let the victory its head. [I]t has developed 
whole new set tactics for dealing with the press, one that 
the public and the judiciary ought look closely. 

Take, for example, Mobil’s announcement ‘‘defama- 
tion for its executives. This rather peculiar in- 
surance, since covers the cost being the plaintiff 
legal action, not the defendant. The premiums are paid 
Mobil, and according the announcement will apply 
suits approved Mobil’s executive committee. have 
wonder whether the insurance company really writing 
blank check, whether this better viewed case 
company issuing hunting licenses its executives and 
financing lawsuits paying insurance company 
commission handle the 

q 


From editorial The Wall Street Journal, April 
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ranged from surgical incompetence and mismanagement 
medical personnel the whitewashing internal inves- 
tigation patient’s death. 

Laurel: The Boston Globe, for refusing pot that 
calls the kettle white. The paper’s six-part series racism 
the area’s banks, unions, colleges, and other workplaces 
included detailed account the Globe’s own poor record 
the hiring and promoting blacks. 

Laurel: the Cleveland Plain Dealer and reporter Steve 
Talbott, for investigative investment that produced 
quick return. March Talbott exposed pattern ex- 
cessive fees being charged for mortgage assumptions 
several local savings and loan associations. Less than six 


George Will cameras the Senate 


Some journalists seem think that those governmental 
policies are best that make their profession most fun. 
can expect demands intrude journalism’s myriad 
technologies into every recess government. Some court- 
rooms already welcome electronic journalism. Why not the 
Supreme Court? The Court’s conferences? All meetings 
the Federal Reserve Board? But government exists pro- 
duce good government, not entertaining 
What the government, and especially the Senate, needs 
more, not less, insulation from the importunings the im- 
mediate. The Senate supposed haven for indepen- 
dent judgment. needs less, not more, pressure focus 
the country’s short-term concerns. Televising the Senate 
would make even more tumultuous and plebiscitary than 
already has become. Founder said the Senate the saucer 
into which pour controversies cool. Television would 


turn the temperature. 


George Will, Newsweek, April 


WASHINGTOON 


HELLO, AMERICA. 
“MORNING 


Mark Alan Stamaty 


morning news shows 
From 

Mark Alan Stamaty, 

The Village Voice, May 


weeks later was able report that estimated $67 ,853 
overcharges was being refunded homeowners the 
Cleveland area. 

Dart: the Amarillo Globe-Times. Illustrating its 
front-page March story the aquatic joys available 
nearby lake was disorienting four-color photo heavy 
surf bordered condominiums and palm trees, vista 
rarely encountered the Texas Panhandle. The photo, 
which actually showed island off the coast Florida, 
turned out have been printed part Kodak promo- 
tion which newspapers were competing for prize 
the one giving the picture the best display. (The Globe- 
Times lost.) 


Jonathan Yardley hyping 


Readers certainly must forgiven they detect, the de- 
termination with which some publications clung the fan- 
tasy that the were authentic, desire not ex- 
pand the historical record but win the championship 
this competition hype and collect the rewards there- 
from. This just the kind short-term profit that, over the 
long term, only comforts and legitimizes those who 
criticize the press for trendiness, shallowness, and venal 
self-interest. Representation the authentic 
those who published them, even though scarcely 
scholar could found vouch for them, had nothing 
with news judgment and everything with hype; and 
there ample reason for readers wonder whether, 
publication attempts dupe them into believing that the 
are the real thing, anything else that 
prints can believed. 


From and Hitler’s ‘Diaries’ 
Jonathan Yardley, The Washington Post, May 
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This year the Magazine Publishers Association new generation readers. Every 
honored the International Paper Company with day receive more cards and letters 
its Stephen Kelly Award. from people asking for reprints our advertise- 
For the past three years, the gotten almost 750,000. Many 
Word campaign better, others from parents, teachers and 


else that rewards adds healthy generation 
all the readers. And future for all who are 
paper and publishing part the publishing 
The Stephen Kelly Award honors 
year’s best example print advertising. 


winner: The Power the Printed 
Word from International Paper. 


PAPER COMPANY 


believe the power the printed word. 
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The Chicago story: 
two dailies, 
and earthquake 


dirty campaign got coverage usual. 
political earthquake was overlooked 


RALPH WHITEHEAD, JR. 


hen Republican Bernard Epton failed last 
spring his attempt become mayor 


Chicago, losing out Democrat Harold Wash- 
ington the bitterly contested election that gave Chica- 
goans their first black chief executive, one Epton’s first 
acts was jump into angry campaign against the local 
news media. 

think that they’re just slime,’’ Epton said Chicago’s 
newspeople just after the polls closed April 12. think 
the media most cases have been completely unfair,’’ 
added, singling out for special criticism Chicago’s two 
round-the-clock dailies, the Tribune and the Sun-Times. 
The next morning, left vacation, Epton turned 
the reporters who had followed him the airport and said, 
think the Florida end his jour- 
ney, encountered more cameras and pencils and con- 
tinued hammer away the Chicago media. Soon was 
threatening file lawsuits and pledging buy the Sun- 
Times the paper happened put for sale shortly 
after the election and clean its house. Epton has yet 
follow through either threat. 

Epton’s widely reported charges unfair treatment 
the two Chicago dailies are not sustained the record. 
Some his own campaign advisers quietly discount them 
and say they reflect less the papers than Epton’s lack 
experience hard-fought campaign. This was his first 
try for citywide office and, though veteran seven 
terms the Illinois House Representatives, hadn’t 
faced serious challenger for his seat least dozen 


Ralph Whitehead, Jr., professor journalistic studies the 
University Massachusetts, Amherst, former Chicago news- 
paper reporter. 
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years. his earlier campaigns, moreover, had enjoyed 
the editorial support the two dailies. this campaign 
both papers eventually endorsed Washington though 
lukewarm fashion. This editorial posture did not affect their 
coverage noticeable ways, however. Although Epton 
complained that the newspapers had questioned his integ- 
rity, actually they spared him failing probe his record 
with sufficient skepticism and thoroughness. 

any candidate has case against the newspapers, 
the ousted incumbent, Jane Byrne, who was beaten 
Washington the February Democratic primary. Before 
the primary, the papers enthusiastically endorsed the third 
contender the field, State’s Attorney Richard Daley, son 
the late, boss the Chicago Democratic machine. 
The Tribune’s editorial page struck Byrne regularly, 
did editorials the Sun-Times. The Sun-Times also pub- 
lished number damaging investigations Byrne’s ad- 
ministration. Two weeks before the primary voting, 
moreover, ran what labeled Opinionated 
Chicago’s first female mayor. This 
4,600-word spread, tabloid that often cramped for 
space, was short revealing biographical information and 
long pretentious psychologizing gradient ex- 
citement the epicenter was ski-slope steep and the 
mayor grabbed for 


discount Epton’s complaints not say that the 

newspapers did flawless job. Their election cover- 
age can and should faulted, but not for what they 

did Bernie fact, they deserve criticism less for 
what they did than for what they did not do. Essentially, the 


papers relied narrowly orthodox approach report 
what was fact highly unorthodox campaign. While the 
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Arthur Grace/Sygma 


‘Circumstances cast Epton the White Guy, 
rather than Bernard Epton, individual with liberal posture 
social issues and moderate posture fiscal issues’ 


campaign shattered the old rules Chicago politics and rad- 
ically changed the pattern black political involvement, 
the newspapers barely even bent the traditional rules 
campaign coverage. Because the reality and the reporting 
just didn’t mesh, the local media generally failed make 
clear that what was taking place Chicago was something 
quite new American politics, with important implications 
not just for the city but for the country large. 

their news pages, for example, both dailies concen- 
trated man-to-man coverage. They detailed reporters 
follow the two candidates through their publicly announced 
schedules and write down their respective sayings and do- 
ings for given news cycle. Selections from this steno- 
graphic record formed the bulk the day’s election news. 
each paper, veteran political writer, Basil Talbott, Jr., 
the Sun-Times and David Axelrod the Tribune, hung 
back size both campaigns and report periodically 
shifts strategy. Yet despite this heavy candidate cover- 
age, and despite Chicago’s rich investigative tradition, all 
these yards newsprint yielded merely superficial accounts 
the two men and their records. 


26 


Before Washington had declared his candidacy, some 
his earlier legal difficulties had already made into the 
public record for example, his thirty-six-day jail term for 
failing file tax returns for four years and his suspension 
from his law practice for failing give service clients 
who had paid for it. January, Roger Simon, columnist 
for the Sun-Times, did dig evidence unpaid utility 
bill Washington’s past. Otherwise, though, Epton’s staff, 
working from court documents and other public records, 
made far more exhaustive search Washington’s record 
than any news organization did and came upon number 
Washington’s other unpaid bills. 

But the laziness the Chicago dailies was hardly parti- 
san. they left Epton’s staff dig into Washing- 
ton’s past, and large they left the job digging into Ep- 
ton’s fourteen-year record the Illinois legislature 
small muckraking monthly, the Chicago Lawyer. 
April piece its editor, Rob Warden, the Lawyer detailed 
Epton’s close ties the insurance industry: chairman 
the Illinois House Insurance Committee and the Insur- 
ance Laws Study Commission, the holder large block 
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insurance company stock, and partner Chicago 
law firm with many insurance companies clients. The 
Lawyer also revealed that Epton had attempted several years 
earlier discuss lawsuit involving one Epton’s corpo- 
rate interests, Pemcor Inc., with the federal judge who was 
trying the case. was member the Pemcor board 
and owned 85,106 shares its stock, worth about $1.5 
million the time,’’ reported Warden. case was 
likely have substantial impact the value Pemcor 
open court, the judge reported Epton’s attempt 
make this improper parte contact. The Lawyer reprinted 
this six-page passage from the record the case. 

The dailies’ failure dig hard enough also kept them 
from reporting responsibly what the candidates were say- 
ing about one another. When the two camps traded personal 
charges, they did persistently the last five weeks before 
the election, the papers knew too little able move 
with speed and authority put such accusations perspec- 
tive. For example, Epton drew his staff’s research at- 
tack Washington publicly and repeatedly deadbeat, un- 
able handle his own finances and therefore unable 
handle Chicago’s. Washington, for his part, accused Epton 
fronting for the insurance industry and damaging the in- 
terests the small policyholder. such charges were 
made, they were dutifully written down reporters and 
usually printed the next editions. rule, however, lit- 
tle was done the time either confirm such charges 
pursue them they had merit, the Lawyer pursued the 
insurance story knock them down they didn’t. 

The Simon was exception the rule. 
Two weeks before the election, Epton accused his opponent 
telling lie court hearing involving one Washing- 
ton’s unpaid bills. The bill happened one that Simon 
had reported eight weeks earlier. Consequently, was 
well versed the case and had kept copies many its 
records. was able refute the Epton charge and take 
the crucial added step discrediting the key documents 
cited Epton. 

Finally, the Thursday before the election, the Trib’s 
Axelrod tried carefully report and assess flood 
charges both sides. And, though was late, Douglas 
Frantz wrote strong Tribune piece the Sunday before 
the voting which attempted separate fact from fic- 
tion several the heavier charges. But earlier, such 
charges too often got into print with little thorough timely 
checking. 


overing the candidates and only the candidates, 
even when that coverage rooted thorough re- 
search, poor way report any election to- 
day. was particularly limiting way cover this one. 
Such coverage neglects least two major elements any 
contemporary election: the character and aims the candi- 
dates’ principal backers, and the concerns ordinary vot- 
ers. the Chicago contest, these elements actually carried 
more weight than did the candidates themselves. 
Thus, Washington did not initiate his own candidacy 
build his own campaign organization create his own repu- 
tation with the electorate. fact, was drafted run 
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new, vast, and diffuse movement Chicago’s black com- 
munity. This movement provided the rationale for his can- 
didacy, the troops for his campaign organization, and 
ready-made reputation with voters the Black Champion. 
Circumstances cast Epton the White Guy, rather than 
Bernard Epton, individual with liberal posture social 
issues and moderate posture fiscal issues. After the 
primary, much Epton’s campaign organization came 


‘Covering the candidates 
and only the candidates 
poor way 
report any election today. 


was particularly 
limiting way cover this one’ 


him overnight, either because was white because 
opposed the insurgent movement symbolized Washing- 
ton both. These key elements what was happening 
Chicago were largely overlooked the newspapers. 

shouldn’t even use the word ‘campaign’ de- 
scribe what Washington had behind argues Lillian 
Williams, reporter for the Sun-Times who began the 
summer 1982 report voter registration drive 
Chicago’s black neighborhoods. Unlike earlier drives, this 
one succeeded dramatically adding more than 100,000 
voters the rolls. Eventually, this drive drafted Washing- 
ton run for mayor. was movement, with fervor and 
different leaders and lot people with strong records 
the who hadn’t been active elections 
Williams says. The Monroe Anderson followed 
the same route reporting the registration drive and then 
watching turn into the Washington campaign. 

try cover the Washington campaign campaign 
was miss the point,’’ Anderson argues. Yet, this pre- 
cisely what the papers tried do. result, they had 
trouble finding and questioning the key players, since 
there were hundreds key players. They had trouble fol- 
lowing the action Washington’s downiown headquarters, 
because much was dictated what was occurring 
small storefronts and walkups Chicago’s vast ghetto. 

The Epton campaign was just scattered and complex. 
the top were the candidate himself, his family, and 
handful operatives. The next layer was made 
Chicago’s small but tenacious Republican cadres. More 
the point, though, many score Chicago’s Demo- 
cratic ward bosses, more for reasons patronage than 
race, had defected publicly quietly Epton. They were 
able throw thousands ward heelers into the Epton ef- 
fort, often without Epton’s knowledge open consent. 
Thus, the Epton operation embraced wide variety in- 
terests and wide array tactics. 

sure, Washington’s record and character were cer- 
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Royko’s double whammy 


Mike Royko, the Sun-Times columnist, carries more clout 
the marketplace popular opinion than anyone else 
the Chicago news business. But because his political 
stance shot-and-a-beer populist, and because his 
in-print persona hardbitten master ridicule, just 
isn’t character for Royko lend direct support can- 
didate for major office. Any pol definition enemy 
Royko’s little-guy-in-the-street, and anyone who seeks high 
office definition puffed-up big shot. Consequently, 
the help Royko gives candidate usually indirect but 
invaluable: demolishes the opponent. 

this spring’s extraordinary campaign, however, was 
relatively even-handed. several occasions took Ep- 
ton’s skin off for example, branded racist the Re- 
publican’s campaign slogan: ‘‘Epton. Before it’s too 
but was kinder Epton’s opponent. his column 
the Sun-Times’s widely-circulated Sunday editions, just 
forty-eight hours before the election, asked, ‘‘So, whose 
fault will Washington loses? will Washington’s 
own fault. and the collection self-important bumblers 
and aspiring wheeler-dealers who pass for his campaign 

Royko finished his campaign coverage with election- 
day column recounting voter concern over Epton’s psychia- 
tric visits and Washington’s legal problems. then 
portrayed his readers’ choice troubling one: ‘‘a kook 


Mike Royko 
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tain lend significant shape Washington administra- 
tion. The same was true Epton. However, the character 
the winner’s following was also sure powerful 
continuing influence. Who were these people? What did 
they seek for themselves and their city? What were they say- 
ing and doing this campaign? These questions were sel- 
dom raised, let alone answered, the two newspapers’ 
daily reports. 


backers and campaign organizations, the 
newspapers failed get out into the city often 
enough report thoroughly what was the voters’ 
minds. least two strong stories voters come 
mind, Brian Kelly the Sun-Times and Jon Margolis 
the Tribune. the end March, after crowd white 
protesters hooted Washington and former vice president 
Walter Mondale they visited Catholic church the 
city’s northwest side, Kelly returned the parish speak 
its pastor and number parishioners. His April report 
quoted with genuine concern for racial amity and 
added shades gray incident that the start had been 
painted strictly black and white. Margolis interviewed 
white voters the city’s steel-mill neighborhoods, and his 
April story, though brief, added some shading and tex- 
ture his paper’s portrait white opinion. 

Anne Keegan’s columns the Tribune also gave space 
the dilemmas white voters. Hers was the only major 
voice the downtown newspapers consistently objecting 
the drumfire use the word throughout the cam- 
paign. being used threat,’’ she wrote March 
28. being used scare. used for drama, 
people who know makes good copy. being used flip- 
pantly. being used incite emotions. being used 
ignorantly, people who are not ignorant and who know 

Keegan’s columns and the stories Kelly and Margolis 
were exceptions, however, and Kelly concedes that 
covered the downtown campaign and didn’t pay much at- 
tention the neighborhoods could have and probably 
should 

part, the papers overlooked the electorate because they 
were evidently reluctant report what they assumed many 
voters, especially white voters, would say: namely, that 
their prime even sole motive voting was going 
racial. And the newspapers apparently believed that such 
reports would add what were already strong racial feel- 
ings the campaign. Unwilling discuss their experiences 
the record, members both newspaper staffs say that 
self-restraint was the newsroom byword when came 
running down and printing stories racially shaded activi- 
ties the distribution racist handbills, for example 
unless the candidates themselves were clearly responsible. 

consensus was: ‘We aren’t going push the race 
button,’ one staff member recalls. ‘If the candidates 
want it, then we’ve got report it, but won’t 
into the city and look for second staff member adds: 
made assumption that you and talk white 
voters they’ll say racist things and the blacks might the 


they paid scant attention the candidates’ 
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shouldn’t even use the word ‘campaign’ describe 
what Harold Washington had behind him,” argues Lillian Williams 


same and this would only stir things up. didn’t 
Evidence this restraint inevitably better found 
what did not get into print than what did, but was pres- 
ent the handling the crucial event the 
Democratic primary. Here, the field was Washington, 
Mayor Jane Byrne, and Richard Daley. Through one her 
supporters, Cook County Democratic Party chairman Ed- 
ward Vrdolyak, Mayor Byrne made what was meant 
quiet eleventh-hour appeal white voters. Giving marching 
orders white precinct captains the Saturday before the 
February primary, Vrdolyak urged them tout Byrne 
the only realistic white alternative Washington’s surging 
campaign. This was attempt get Daley voters switch 
the mayor the sole white hope. racial 
the Trib quoted him saying, after one its reporters had 
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slipped into the captains’ meeting. fighting keep 
the city the way The stations picked this report 
and broadcast heavily. primary-day exit poll later 
showed that the mayor’s black support, evidently because 
the wide publicity given Vrdolyak’s remarks, had 
dropped off sharply the two days before the voting. 
Washington’s support had intensified. this account ranks 
the scoop the election season, scored the Tribune. 
the actual story, however, the Vrdolyak episode buried 
the last three paragraphs and there reference 
the headline. 

One publication that did pay attention the neighbor- 
hoods was the Reader, free weekly with press run 
116,000.. two extensive reports, David Moberg did 
painstaking job modifying the stereotype the white- 
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voter-as-racist, chiefly letting voters talk rather than 
making assumptions about what they were likely say. 
spent lot his time talking the white people who 
turned out for evening meetings working-class neighbor- 


‘Although the dailies did 
stress the raw fact the amazing 
surge Chicago’s 
black voter involvement, they 
didn’t explain why 
this was happening’ 


hoods hear the candidates speak. Here’s how was then 
able characterize Epton’s support few days before the 
election: 


There also committed hard core for Epton. Some the far 
southwest- and northwest-side wards regularly vote Republican 
state and national elections, and have even past mayoral elec- 
tions. With conservative Democrats, defecting Machine hacks, 
and outright racists Epton clearly has his base. 

But there are also many troubled voters. They may not like 
either candidate. They may feel troubled about their own feelings 
about blacks. They may not know what whom believe 
what really important this election. There are obviously many 
undecided voters the crucial lakefront wards, but the often 
maligned neighborhoods there lot soul-searching 
going on. 


One the Reader’s neighborhood columnists, Hank 
DeZutter, the founder 1968 the old Chicago Jour- 
nalism Review, spent two three evenings week for 
month working his own polyglot precinct for the Washing- 
ton ticket. learned much more about neighborhood 
the concrete that now difficult talk about the 
wrote April 15. learned was not 
not racist, might appear. Only few 
doors slammed face, while plenty Epton voters 
expressed desire remain friendly, matter what hap- 
pened during the election. And after the results were 
Tuesday night, store clerk and avid Epton supporter gave 
wife free pack cigarettes congratulate her for the 
Washington DeZutter’s wife, Pamela Little, 
black. 

While neglecting white voters, the dailies also spent little 
time looking into the concerns black voters. For this 
reason, argues the Monroe Anderson, they 
missed the full national significance the Washington 
victory. Although the dailies did stress the raw fact the 
amazing surge Chicago’s black voter involvement 
roughly twice its 1980 level, they didn’t explain why this 
was happening. 

What Anderson was finding, says, was powerful new 
sense unity black America, brought into being largely 
the words and acts the Reagan administration. Even 
Chicago, notes, the chief target black resentment was 


not much Jane Byrne Bernard Epton was 
Ronald Reagan. The black underciass, Anderson continues, 
hurt Reagan’s social welfare cuts. Working-class 
blacks are hurt the offshore flight industrial jobs from 
the snow belt and the deep south. Middle-class blacks are 
put off variety legal and symbolic affronts. 
new says Anderson, ‘‘and probably means 
whole new beginning for the civil rights But 
Chicagoans were hard put find this interpretation their 
daily papers. 

Black voters Chicago also displayed striking degree 
political sophistication. Before the primary, blacks 
openly demonstrated the fervor their support for their 
black candidate. Virtually everywhere went the 
ghetto, even the January chill the Great Lakes, Wash- 
ington drew large and active crowds hand-clapping, 
foot-stomping, amen-shouting crowds. remember one 
day when was just walking through the south side 
campaign says Barry Cronin the Sun-Times. ‘‘He 
was mobbed. Hundreds people just wanted touch him 
say word him. The crowd stopped traffic. thought 
walked into scene from Gandhi.’’ The morning after 
the primary, however, such open displays emotion sud- 
denly ceased. The crowds still assembled, but they were 
muted, evidently because they were conscious the im- 
pressions they were sending through the media white 
voters. one black worker for the Washington campaign 
expressed it: was time cool.’’ How this happened, 
why this happened, even that this happened such stories 
simply weren’t pursued the two papers. 


sequent diffusion political power creating prob- 

lems for reporters everywhere the country, not just 
Chicago. The shift one city from Daley machine 
grass-roots uprising illustrates this crucial change, but 
doesn’t begin exhaust it. 

Twenty-five years ago, handful bosses and power 
brokers were thought control the Democratic nomination 
for president. Today, aspirant must cultivate tens 
thousands party activists and appeal tens millions 
voters dozens primaries. Twenty-five years ago, 
moreover, reporter covering the U.S. House Represen- 
tatives could follow its action making phone calls the 
five major players their aides: the speaker, the minority 
leader, and the chairmen the Ways and Means, Rules, 
and Appropriations committees. Now, more than 
players, and off Capitol Hill, control the work 
the House. 

Today, important stories are found talking 
voters well city hall. They are found, too, 
the shop floor and the word-processing pool well 
the boardroom. Even sportswriters now must look what’s 
happening the stands well what’s happening the 
field. Just history has shifted its focus from handful 
Great Men the everyday lives ordinary men and wom- 
en, American journalism must shift its focus too. Other- 
wise, the meaning such events the Chicago election 


decline old-fashioned leaders and the con- 
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Palmer’s political punch 


One the most influential media voices the Chicago 
election was that former Chicago Daily News columnist 
Palmer. his radio commentary program started 
1970 and called Lu’s Notebook Palmer had consistently 
criticized the Democratic machine and demanded that 
blacks get bigger share the political pie. was the 
Notebook that Palmer 1981 popularized the rallying slo- 
gan ‘‘We Shall See for the elect-a-black-mayor 
campaign, and over the next two years intensified his 
criticism Jane Byrne, attacking her for her stand re- 
districting and her rejection community-backed candi- 
date for schools chief, among other issues. 

the same time, Palmer became involved political 
activist through Chicago Black United Communities, 
grass-roots organization that founded 1980. Among 
other activities, CBUC led demonstrations against Byrne, 
launched the registration drive that more than 
100,000 new voters, and recruited and trained many the 
volunteers who got out the vote for Harold Washington. 
This overt political activity led the Illinois Bell Telephone 
Company, which had sponsored Lu’s Notebook for more 
than ten years, withdraw its support. Some Chicago’s 
black-oriented stations continued air the program 
throughout the election campaign, despite Bell’s having 
bowed out sponsor. 

The Chicago Reader has called Palmer the 
the black mayoral movement; Tribune columnist Vernon 
Jarrett wrote after Washington’s inauguration: ines- 
capable truth that the movement for black mayoral can- 
didate did not gain worthy notice until Palmer started his 
consistent appeals through his daily radio commentaries and 
public meetings sponsored While Palmer’s ac- 
tivism put end Bell’s sponsorship Lu’s Notebook, 
also made him front-runner among dozen potential can- 
didates for the congressional seat vacated Washington. 
April announced his candidacy, which meant that 
the stations carrying his program would have give equal 
time his opponents the race. Lu’s Notebook was 
closed. 

Palmer’s militance rooted his experiences jour- 
nalist. the late was editor the Memphis 
State Defender. Racists burned crosses front the news- 
paper office, and Palmer was arrested while covering protest 
demonstrations and beaten police West Memphis, Ar- 
kansas. His encounters with bigotry continued after 
moved Chicago, where worked reporter for the 
American, then columnist and reporter for the Daily 
News. doorman the Drake, where Palmer had gone 
cover story, sent him around the tradesmen’s entrance; 
white police captain barred his entrance ‘‘Gold 


Lawrence Muhammad editor the Englewood Xpress, 
Chicago-neighborhood bimonthly. 
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apartment which Palmer sought access report 
murder. 

Palmer frequently tangled with his editors, and when 
quit the Daily News, 1973, publicly vowed never 
again allow white edit his copy. 

Nobody edited Lu’s Notebook, which started three 
years before Palmer parted company with the Daily News. 
rare kind relationship,’’ was quoted saying 
Telenews, Illinois Bell’s in-house newsletter, the oc- 
casion the program’s tenth anniversary 1980. 
once has Illinois Bell sought censor copy. one 
from Bell has called written suggesting what should 

Heard twice day for five minutes four black-oriented 
Chicago-area radio stations, Lu’s Notebook was mix 
social commentary, political analysis, and political pam- 
The program’s enormous popularity among 
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Making news: ex-newsman and radio commentator 
Palmer announces his candidacy for the congressional seat 
vacated Chicago’s new mayor, Harold Washington 


large segments the black community presumably ac- 
counted for Bell’s willingness provide platform for 
man the Chicago Reader described 1981 article 
foremost raving black 

Bell’s abrupt withdrawal sponsor Lu’s Notebook 
left the reporter-turned-activist Now, how- 
ever, Palmer seems happily resigned the prospect be- 
coming full-time politician. 
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New hotline 
programs help 


the cops fight crime. 


But turning 
into Big Brother? 
NANCY MADLIN 
hen the television cameras 
roll crime into the living 
room, they bring images 
evoking fear and frustration the 
sheeted body, the grieving parents, the 
terrified neighbors, the puzzled detec- 
tive. Empathetic viewers may react 
shaking their heads resignedly, re- 
solving buy burglar alarm pis- 
tol, wanting take justice into 
their own hands like the hero 
Charles Bronson vengeance film. 

But Los Angeles and Chicago, 
millions ABC viewers can moved 
something else: pick their 
phones, dial toll-free number flashed 
their screen, and call anonymous 
tips any unsolved crime. 

ABC calls this unique form call-in 
television 
name currently shared two owned- 
and-operated stations, KABC Los 
Angeles and WLS Chicago. Combin- 
ing slick video with emotionally charged 
imagery, the brief ‘‘Eyewitness 
Anonymous’’ segments pack powerful 
punch: don’t run scared, they say; fight 
back, turn ’em in. And viewers respond. 
Los Angeles, the police credit tips 
from viewers with 1,775 arrests and 
more than 240 convictions twenty- 
four months. Chicago, 2,100 calls 
during ten-week period produced tips 
leading thirty-eight arrests. 

The program’s popularity has 
prompted other ABC stations con- 
sider producing their own versions 
Anonymous.’’ Mean- 
while, the program raises questions 
about whether the news media should 

encouraging people inform each 


Nancy Madlin free-lance writer who 
lives New York. 


other, and whether the media should 
working with the police closely 
they Chicago, for example. There, 
the police choose the cases fea- 
tured, and media-relations officer ac- 
companies camera crews all taping 
expeditions and also lines sources for 
on-air interviews. 

offshoot Tip, nonprofit organi- 
zation set eleven years ago 
anonymous crime hotline Ontario, 
California. The name acronym for 
Turn Pushers reflects the or- 
ganization’s original goal, which was 
combat drug trafficking among school 
children. now seeks combat crimes 
all kinds and its reach has been ex- 
tended cities throughout the country, 
where government, police, business, 
and groups promote the hot- 
line through posters and fund-raising 
drives. Guarantees anonymity, along 
with rewards $500 for that 
result convictions, have played 
important part bringing calls. 

Two years ago, KABC was looking 
for community service-type gim- 
the words station em- 
ployee. Hooking with Tip, the 
Los Angeles station started 
series news and 
commercial spots run throughout the 
day. (The frequency stepped dur- 
ing ratings sweeps.) 

year you put hundreds crim- 
inals behind bars using the 
says the station’s general manager, Tom 
Van Amburg, one KABC’s newest 
spots, which set cell block. 
says, slamming cell door shut, ‘‘be- 
cause you phoned ‘Eyewitness Anon- 
ymous’ with tips about 
Television stations don’t generally con- 
cern themselves with fighting crime this 
way. do, because believe there’s 
more than news, weather, and 

Other spots mention specific crimes 
that have left the police stumped for 
leads, focus categories crime 
such arson child molesting. 


BC’s ‘Eyewitness Anonymous’ 


and ’em in’’ dialing 
800-73-CRIME, the number for 
Tip’s national headquarters. 

ABC’s Chicago station also promotes 
through 
commercials and has expanded the pro- 
gram placing regular news 
slot. WLS kicked off the series this past 
March with five segments run during the 
station’s three daily news shows. 
them, reporter Dick Johnson explained 
the program, interviewed Tip’s 
founders, and profiled several crimes 
whose solution required fresh leads. 
WLS currently runs reports Johnson 
two such crimes week; each report 
aired the three daily newscasts. 


egments usually 
views with victims’ relatives and 

friends, and with detectives and 
police officials. Some segments include 
reenactments the crime; others, 
shots the crime scene segue into 
drawings showing what happened. 
Vivid comparisons set the crimes 
larger context: just one year more 
Chicagoans are murdered than the 
number passengers two 747 jumbo 
jets. More Chicagoans are robbed and 
their homes burglarized than would fill 
all the seats Comiskey All the 
segments run the Tip number, and 
viewers are urged call any infor- 
mation relating any crime. 

The volume arrests and convictions 
resulting from the program lends the 
ABC stations the aura performing 
public service. Yet while the service it- 
self may valuable, the question re- 
mains: Should the news media in- 
volved, the extent that the two ABC 
stations are, providing this service? 
Ron Alridge, the Chicago Tribune’s 
television and radio critic, has reser- 
vations about WLS’s ‘‘Eyewitness 
program. The media, 
says, should not encouraging people 
make their charges from behind 
bushes.’’ adds: biggest ques- 
tion have whether something 
powerful and pervasive major tele- 
vision station should encourage people 
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both Chicago and Los Angeles, the 
great majority the calls are related 
narcotics alleged drug rings or, sim- 
ply, somebody’s neighbor smoking pot. 
And spite, rather than passion for jus- 
tice, often motivates the caller. ‘‘Calling 
the hotline can way getting 


says Lieutenant Dan Cooke, 
press relations officer the Los Angeles 
Police Department. lot the tips 
get are husband versus wife, landlord 
versus tenant kinds 

All tips are written Tip, 
which then forwards them the police. 
typical follow-up report that 
traffic and out particular 
house all night Cook says, would 
include what calls usual Joe Fri- 
day driving the house take 
look, checking license plates, check- 
ing records. 

wouldn’t want name tip 
filed police says one 
Chicago reporter who has covered the 
police. wouldn’t even want name 

When faced with such criticism, the 
sponsors 
tend play down their role. ‘‘It not 
our says WLS spokesper- 
son. are just the communications 
arm for Tip.’’ The disclaimer seems 
bit disingenuous view televi- 
sion’s powerful impact Tip. 


KABC’s promotion the crime hotline 
has made necessary for Tip tri- 
ple the number paid operators needed 
from ten 1979 thirty-two. (More 
operators are needed now because the 
number calls doubled after WLS 
signed March.) addition giv- 
ing Tip wide exposure, the stations 
each pay $20,000 year for use the 
hotline. Last year, half the organiza- 
tion’s budget $500,000 came from 
Productions, independent com- 
pany whose documentary series 
crime and Tip was aired ABC 
last spring. Meanwhile, copy like 
Channel Seven [WLS] the fight 
against crime’’ seems designed leave 
doubt the audience’s mind 
who leading the crusade. And, finally, 
the stations themselves, not Tip, 
that sought the cooperation the police 
Los Angeles and Chicago get the 
programs off the ground. 

Obtaining the cooperation the 
police was not easy, since both cities 
reporting crime stories had left hard 
feelings among the police. ‘‘We for- 
give, but comments 
Lieutenant Cooke the Los Angeles 
Police Department. Chicago, the in- 
auguration ‘‘Eyewitness Anon- 
was delayed for nearly year 
police resistance. 

New York City, where ABC had 


Scary spots: the appeal fear gets results. 


hoped introduce ‘‘Eyewitness 
the police department 
chose instead seek local airtime for its 
own Stoppers’’ program, which 
the department television sta- 
tion would control. (Special 
Stoppers’’ sections police depart- 
ments provide newspapers and televi- 
sion and radio stations more than 360 
localities with information about 
the The information 
used ads and promotions that en- 
courage people call anonymous tips 
local police number.) far, none 
New York City’s television stations 
has offered air 
The main sticking point has been ex- 
plained John Parsons, news director 
who was quoted The 
New York Times April saying, 
not going give newscast 


erry Minnucci KABC’s crea- 
services department says 
regards that station’s hotline 
spots public Yet while 
the public may served, also being 
worked up. KABC spot, which shows 
quick cuts crime scenes and people 
picking the phone, starts with the 
voiceover saying: Them. Us. 
Them. Us. After the hotline 
pitch, the announcer closes with: 
really has come down this it’s 
either them. And Channel Seven 
think it’s about time started being 

kind says Howard 
Rosenberg, the Los Angeles Times’s 
television columnist, only serve 
polarize society. scares people out 
their wits building crime far out 
proportion reality. gets where 
you’re afraid open your 

And Alridge the Chicago Tribune 
observes: things are worse than 
even crime. One system where 
all pitted against each other. And 
now being cheer-led into that 
major television 

have says one 
KABC employee who works the 
program and who requested anonymity, 
would like the police 
worked with all the television stations 
all over the country. The number calls 
would phenomenal. have Big 
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the labor press doing its 


critical time 
for labor, many 
union papers seem 


MICHAEL HOYT 


June 29, 1971, The New York 
Times sent down bolt 
lightning meant electrify the 
city’s public employees, who, from the 
Times’s Olympian point view, ap- 
peared move too slowly. pre- 
vailing attitude among public employees 
here seems one how little work 
they can for how much more 
the editorial observed. can 
see the clerks ‘work,’ chatting with 
each other, settling personal financial 
accounts, catching with their news- 
paper reading, just 

Soon the Times had unauthorized 
visitor, photographer from Public 
Employee Press, the newspaper Dis- 
trict Council the American Feder- 
ation State, County Municipal 
Employees the union that 
represents some 110,000 city workers. 
was chased and held prisoner se- 
curity guards for time, but not before 
his job was done. The Press ran pic- 
ture spread July, showing Times re- 
porters and editors chatting, relaxing, 
and apparently daydreaming, despite the 
editorial policy against it. Times 
staffers were hard work,’’ the Press 
reported. ‘‘We simply pointed our 
camera those who were not working. 
That’s selective reporting, the Times 
editorial. 

This was the kind journalism Press 
readers are accustomed to, feisty and 
creative. 1967, the paper pushed 
former Mayor John Lindsay 
budget millions for the city’s neglected 
public hospitals with fierce series 
articles and pictures. 1980, series 
articles described how tax-incentives 


Michael Hoyt, former reporter for The 
Record Bergen County, New Jersey, has 
written about labor for several publications. 
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board controlled Mayor Koch was 
giving millions dollars unnecessary 
and overgenerous tax credits corpora- 
tions like AT&T charges echoed 
the city’s own Department Investiga- 
tion this past spring. 

The Press’s editor, Walter Balcerak, 
considers himself lucky man: ‘‘For 
most [labor editors], this more 
than just job. There’s feeling you are 
part movement that has 

labor editors feel that way, how- 
ever, too many them keep secret 
from their readers. There brilliance 
and passion labor journalism, but not 
enough. The U.S. economy flux. 
Capital more fickle and impatient than 
ever. Technology shaping uncer- 
tain future. Trade wars are brewing. 
Factories are closing. Millions are un- 
employed. The wages and work rules 
American unions are under unrelent- 
ing public relations attack. Yet read 
some labor papers this might all hap- 
pening Venus. 

Last May, Frank McKee, treasurer 
United Steelworkers America, 
chaired one-day multi-union confer- 
ence discuss upcoming contracts 
the copper industry, many whose 
employees are represented the Steel- 
workers. The industry was hurting: 
third the work force was laid off; 
employers were demanding ‘‘a substan- 
tial and immediate decrease our labor 

Yet McKee and the other union lead- 
ers announced that there would 
concessions. The fall the price 
copper, tliey said, was due part 
overproduction 1981 planning 
failure. Further, noting that the copper 
industry largely owned oil con- 
glomerates, the leaders said they would 
not wages from workers and 
their families some the top-listed 
financial giants the 

This came time when unions 
the auto, rubber, trucking, airline, and 
other industries were all granting con- 
cessions, about to, any stan- 
dard the leaders’ stand was news. Cass 
Alvin, western edition editor 
Steelabor, the Steelworkers’ monthly 


paper, wrote up, but union member 
ever read his story. Alvin was reluctant 
discuss what happened but two other 
union insiders were not: ‘‘It was printed 
and off the press when somebody 
Pittsburgh [union headquarters] got 
ahold said one them. 
whole edition was destroyed eighty 
thousand ninety thousand 
From headquarters’ point view, 
was necessary kill the story because 
seemed make case for firm 
the very time the union leadership was 
trying persuade its followers the 
steel mills accept concessions. The 
right the leaders use their press this 
way one Cass Alvin defends: ‘‘Some- 
times the timing story inconsis- 
tent with union’s bargaining strategy. 
brother worked for public re- 
lations firm, and used laugh be- 
cause there’s not much difference be- 
tween his job and Alvin adds. 
work for client, the Steelworkers. 
call myself propagandist. don’t lie. 
propagate what the union message 
Others Steelabor’s staff are less 
comfortable with their role under the 
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leadership union president Lloyd 
McBride. ‘‘They [the editors] have 
through red tape that 
says union employee position 
know. there anything the leader- 
ship thinks all controversial 


his problem the labor 

press, one that can lead news- 
papers and magazines devoid 

controversy and analysis that they are 
devoid life. Worse, they lose credi- 
bility. Copper workers could have 
learned about their leaders’ stand from 
story that ran the Los Angeles Times, 
for example, but not reading their 
union paper. Steelworkers had 
outside Steelabor for analysis when steel 
mills began closing Youngstown, 
Ohio, the end the 1970s. Former 
Steelabor editor Raymond Pasnick 
planned series stories about 
Youngstown, correctly surmising that 
the shutdowns were warning what 


¥- 
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was come, but, says Pasnick, 
idea got put back and the 
series never ran. When U.S. Steel 
bought Marathon Oil last year, 
Steelabor dealt with press-release 
fashion, despite the important question 
highlighted the acquisition: the 
steel industry dooming whole com- 
munities withdrawing the lifeblood 
capital needed modernize the mills? 

Steelabor handsome publication 
that covers Poland’s Solidarity and regu- 
larly roasts Ronald Reagan, but the big 
story missing. can’t speak for the 
entire union, but basic steel most 
just throw the trash can because 
there’s nothing says Mike Stout, 
officer dissident Local 1397, 
Homestead, Pennsylvania. 

The labor press, unlike the main- 
stream media, has advocate’s role 
play. Len Caux, editor The 
News the 1930s and 1940s, likes the 
old Wobbly recipe: educate, agitate, and 


organize. Bernard Stephens, who 

for action 


shaped the Public Employee Press 
New York, says that the secret ingre- 
dient give-and-take relationship be- 
tween talented editor and union 
leader who sees strong publication 
asset, not threat. The labor press, 
says, must sword and shield 
the members. are house organ. 
have particular point view. But 
are honest house organ. You can 
transcend that 

labor newspaper magazine 
reflects the history and philosophy its 
union, well the style its leader- 
ship. random examination some 
union publications like look through 
labor’s windows. read the News, 
for example, the newspaper the 
United Electrical, Radio, and Machine 
Workers America, quickly sense 
small and extraordinarily tough union 
that draws its strength from them- 
against-us sensibility. The tight and 
newsy paper filled with pictures 
strikers warming their hands around 
oil-barrel fires the dead winter. 
officer the makes more money 
than the top-scale hourly workers, and 
the union’s rank-and-file attitude perco- 
lates throughout the paper. 


the UE’s militance has remained in- 
tact since the 1930s, however, has the 
paper’s look drab. More seriously, 
rank-and-file member wants have 
any say the News, she has 
write about fishing cooking, the 
outdoor recipe column. There 
space for letters, omission sadly 
common the labor press. 

The Machinist, the monthly publica- 
tion the International Association 
Machinists and Aerospace Workers, 
also carries letters and, like the 
News, occasion indulges hype. 
The April 1983 issue tells us, for in- 
stance, that the way stop most 
vicious attack govern- 
ment workers through exciting 
and bold new organizing program de- 
veloped headquarters.’’ The 
Machinist has look transition, 
new ideas old package, perhaps 
because socialist William Winpisinger 
leads this old craft union. 

The Machinist’s strong suit 
thorough, in-depth stories complex 
subjects, such the federal tax system, 
cable TV, plan for reviving industry 
for Rebuilding Ameri- 
column new technology ap- 
peared last August, set among regular 
features that include solid occupational 
health column, 
This the sort material that won top 
honors last year from the AFL-CIO 
press association that and regular fea- 
tures workers work. 

The Paperworker, the United Pa- 
perworkers International Union, less 
ambitious. reports the paper indus- 
try some degree and has run some de- 
cent features Under Rea- 
for example, March but 
format and style The Paperworker 
dull. The Transport Workers Union’s 
TWU Express even more pedestrian. 
Neither paper seems designed with 
eye for competing with the mainstream 
media for attention. 

Hype and slick graphics are not the 
solution, Public Employee, the news- 
paper the American Federation 
State, County Municipal Employees, 
demonstrates. The May 1981 issue 
featured shocking cover stylized 
bleeding body and the promise 
examination ‘‘Violence Ameri- 
All delivered, however, was for- 
mer president Jerry Wurf’s thoughts 
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the subject his column. the March 
1983 issue, photographs showing cur- 
rent president Gerald McEntee ap- 
pear eight the newspaper’s sixteen 
pages, including the cover. The issue 
contains two interesting features 
piece apartheid South Africa and 
round-up AFSCME members who 
hold political office. But, the whole, 
Public Employee something 
meatless meal. 

Public Employee unmeaty, The 
Laborer, the quarterly magazine the 
Laborers’ International Union, junk 
food. typical story: May 28, 
1982, Local Union 547, New London, 
Connecticut, held awards ceremony 
for its old-timer members the Ocean 
Beach Park Auditorium. Among dis- 
tinguished guests. Accompanied 
two large pictures, the piece took 
full page magazine published for 
the enlightenment some 600,000 
members. 


temptation use union 
paper unfairly retain power 
one not all union leaders resist. 
June 1978, two members Teamster 
reform group, Teamsters for Demo- 
cratic Union, announced that they would 
run for president and secretary-treasurer 
the union its 1981 convention. The 
challenge was covered /nternational 
Teamster only after the candidates 
threatened sue, but when the story 
was buried page 28, without head- 
line, they sued anyway, and their attor- 
neys came with interesting statistics: 
between April 1977 and July 1978, 
Teamster president Frank Fitzsim- 
mons’s name appeared average 
34.71 times per issue, his picture 
average 8.2 times. The lawyers ar- 
gued that this puffery constituted il- 
legal use union resources for cam- 
paign literature. However, they failed 
convince the court that the magazine had 
directly violated the Labor Management 
Reporting and Disclosure Act, the law 
that sets standards for union elections. 
Jim Balanoff, who narrowly lost 
reelection bid 1981 the largest dis- 
trict within the Steelworkers union 
District 31, covering the Chicago and 
Gary areas has sued force the De- 
partment Labor hold the election 
again. Balanoff leader dissidents 
the union; his opponent, Jack Parton, 


who was local union president, backs 
the leadership Lloyd McBride. 
Among other things, Balanoff maintains 
that was blacked out Steelabor, 
while Parton received ‘‘ludicrously 
exaggerated three stories 
about new McBride 
erected for Parton’s local. 

The National Rural Letter Carriers 
Association faces different sort law- 
suit. The National Rural Letter Carrier 
accepts paid advertisements, but when 
Tennessee local submitted criticiz- 
ing change the union’s contract, 
was rejected. Freedom publish not 
publish must yield the need for 
forum which contract can de- 
bated, argues one the local’s attor- 
neys. 

Even New York’s Public Employee 
Press has wavered this issue. Former 
editor Bernard Stephens admits hav- 
ing let the paper used political 
tool when his union leader, Victor Got- 
baum, was the race his career 
for the national presidency AFSCME 
against the now-deceased Jerry Wurf. 
was attacking him. got 
mad,’’ Stephens recalls. ran 
four-page pullout attacking 
The paper was damaged.”’ 

Some unions have rules minimize 
this sort damage election time. 
New York Teacher, the newspaper 
the New York City affiliate the 
United Federation Teachers, runs 
special pre-election issue that contains 
campaign material only, with the arti- 
cles arranged order determined 
lot. The United Mine Workers does the 
same thing prior its highly demo- 
cratic, slam-bang elections. 


abor’s attitude toward its own press 
flows part from its attitude 
toward the press general. Mike 
McGraw, who covered labor for more 
than ten years The Des Moines Regis- 
ter and The Kansas City Star, where 
now bureau chief, thinks that much 
labor misunderstands the press. 
feel the press management 
says. say ‘manage- 
ment’s gotits tool; this will 
This defensiveness endemic 
labor. ‘‘There deeply ingrained in- 
says Jack Barbash, professor 
emeritus economics and industrial re- 
lations the University Wisconsin 
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and former trade union economist who 
has written books labor. union 
thinks itself warring institution, 
and time war you don’t run pro and 
con 

That may particularly true these 
days concession bargaining, the 
labor movement looks for its footing 
shifting economic ground and there 
widespread disagreement over which 
way go. Still, least some local 
unions have using their newspapers 
challenge the bargaining positions 
their national leaders. Last year, Lin- 
den, New Jersey, where auto workers 
build Cadillacs, Buicks, and Olds- 
mobiles, UAW Local 595 put out 
sophisticated and well-researched 
twenty-four-page pamphlet arguing 
against concessions General Motors 
and distributed number other 
factories. Last year, too, the newspaper 
for the largest Steelworkers local, 
Local 1010 East Chicago, Indiana, 
printed string articles rejecting the 
connection between contract conces- 
sions and jobs the steel industry. 
were hungry for 
says editor Bill Carey. ‘‘I keep getting 
[union] papers the mail that reprinted 
our stuff around the country. say 
about sixty thousand copies were re- 
printed throughout the 

Homestead, Pennsylvania, home 
U.S. Steel’s giant Homestead Works 
and dissident Steelworkers Local 
1397, led Ron Weisen, Rank 
and File takes the steel companies 
and the leadership the steelworkers’ 
union unique, bare-knuckled style. 
The January 1983 issue described the 
winner the paper’s fore- 
orange looney tune’’ who ‘‘made more 
enemies than Attila the Hun.’’ The 
Steelworkers’ 1982 convention was the 
The union’s pro-con- 
cessions vice-president, Joe Odorcich, 

This vitriol that must understood 
the context steel mill slowly 
being shut down, killing the com- 
munities that worked for century. 
Homestead was, course, the site 
1892 the death number striking 
steelworkers the hands Pinkerton 
agents working for Andrew Carnegie. 
Steelworkers there have never quite 
swallowed the notion that steel capital 
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Unofficial working papers 


After Steel bought the Marathon Oil 
Company, Msgr. Charles Rice, priest 
who has watched steel and labor for decades, 
wrote about the takeover the thundering 
prose his column the Pittsburgh 
Catholic: ‘‘Our media kept the dark, 
and probably were themselves the dark, 
the tragic implications the glorified skin 
game. They accept corporate handouts, 
and for expert knowledge they the same 
few commentators who they believe have 
‘status’. The big union, the United 
Steelworkers could only wring its hands 
and hope for the best. got insight from 
into what was really going what 
would the sad result for the steelworkers 
and their communities, say nothing the 
unfortunate union 

Into the information void Rice 
portrays stepped the Midwest Center for 
Labor Research, East Chicago, Indiana, 
group steelworkers, labor editors, low- 
level union officials, and academics. They 
put out the first booklet last fall what they 
hope will continuing flow analysis 
and debate figure out how workers 
could better help they put 
the introduction their second issue 
Labor Research Review for Winter 1983. 

The Review joins the ranks labor’s un- 
official press, body work that, like the 
official labor press, varies style and pur- 
various unions, but although the Midwest 
Center for Labor Research includes dissident 
Steelworkers, will not attack the union. 
union under attack says 
Dan Swinney, local union vice president 
until his Illinois forge was shut down. 
principle research. The issues facing union 
members have become very serious and 
complex, and slogans are not 

The importance research, fact, was 
the point the first issue Labor Research 
Review last fall. covered detail strike 
the United Electrical Workers against 
Gulf Western the Morse Cutting Tool 
Company New Bedford, Massachusetts. 
The hired research firm, which 
documented that the conglomerate was using 
profits finance other ventures and that 
did not need the concessions was demand- 
ing. The research built support the com- 
munity and the workers won thirteen-week 
strike. 

Another example unofficial labor jour- 
nalism Labor Notes, 
Detroit-based monthly newsletter aimed 


news service for rank-and-file 
According editor Jim Wood- 
ward, the labor press encourages 
apathy. don’t think you’ll change the situa- 
tion unless you encourage more membership 
involvement, and that includes the possibil- 
ity allowing union members say some- 
thing different from the leadership.’’ that 
end, Labor Notes covers union news across 
the country from generally militant work- 
ers’ perspective. 

Convoy Dispatch the professional- 
looking monthly newspaper the Teamsters 
for Democratic Union, the relatively small 
but durable Teamster reform organization, 
also based Detroit. The paper aggressively 
covers Teamster developments and promotes 
its vision democratic rank-and-file up- 
surge the country’s biggest union. 


Some elements the unofficial labor 
press are essentially one-man operations. 
Steve Vadasz, Greyhound bus driver for 
nineteen years, prints The Monitor, watch- 
dog the Amalgamated Transit Union, 
his garage Kansas City, Missouri, using 
material contributed union members. 

the United Auto Workers, Mike 
Westfall, forklift driver based Local 598 
Flint, Michigan, has made himself ex- 
pert technology. Like others, believes 
workers will either share the benefits new 
technology oppressed it, and that the 
scenario depends the vision unions. 

His ‘‘Public Awareness Letters’’ could 
use copy editor but they are packed with 
solid information. are bridges be- 
ing built between blue-collar America and 
this new high-tech world that’s 
says Westfall. trying sound warn- 
ing M.H. 
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and steel labor really share the same 
interests. 

three decades they have milked 
the [steel industry] the point dehy- 
dration, and now they want cut 
for said last December’s issue 
1397 Rank and File. need for 
steel the public sector unlimited 
but long the banks and corpo- 
rations control the production steel, 
steelworkers and our boroughs and 
communities will continue sac- 
rificed the altar their one and only 
god: maximum 

the other end the spectrum, 
some ways, the News. The 
paper that 1937, The CIO News, 
set out service the biggest 
and most significant movement 
America has become some- 
what staid publication aimed mostly 
union officials and staff. lot 
people are critical it, but I’m not,”’ 
says Walter Balcerak the Public Em- 
ployee Press. think fairly repre- 
sents what’s going the AFL-CIO.”’ 
Still, while the News does cover major 
labor stories and union activities, does 
not attempt set national agenda. 
And its pages have sameness, lack 
urgency, that leaves the often-strong 
speeches AFL-CIO President Lane 
Kirkland hanging sort vacuum. 


Ask labor editors for the best their 
field, and they inevitably mention Sol- 
idarity, the United Auto Workers’ mag- 
azine. ideas that instigated the 
founding that union shine through the 
says Kim Fellner, information 
director the Screen Actors Guild and 
editor its various publications. Along 
with massive layoffs, the big news the 
UAW last year was the division the 
union over concession bargaining with 
General Motors. This was noted Sol- 
idarity’s pages. But acknowledging that 
differences opinion exist not the 
same airing debate. David Mitchell, 
director public relations the publi- 
cations department the UAW, argues 
that when the leadership takes positions 
contract issues, well social 
and political issues like Salvador, the 
union newspaper should reflect those 
positions. You have elected leader- 
says. ‘‘You are elected 

While Solidarity mutes internal dis- 
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putes, the wide scope the union’s in- 
terests leaves room for great deal 
quality journalism. There industry 
coverage, such thorough January 
report legal maneuver which 
union companies shut down and reopen 
without union contract, and more 
general pieces, such critical look 
the arms race the magazine last July, 
story tackled Solidarity even 
though many UAW members make their 
living aerospace and defense. 

Solidarity goes for special theme 
issues well, including one (December 
1981) devoted UAW members’ writ- 
ing, including poetry, and 
eight-page look ‘‘Reagan’s 
before last November’s elections. This 
kind journalism gets the attention 
the union members. 1979 survey 
Peter Hart Research Associates, the 
union learned that percent its 
members read Solidarity and other, 
smaller publications ‘‘almost 
while another percent read them 
the 


United Mine Workers Journal 
represents different kind ex- 
cellence, one centered less 
leaders and more union members. 
When labor editors praise the Journal 
they generally praise its past, from about 
1973 1977, when reflected the 
virtues the for 
movement that transformed the union 
the 1970s (see ‘‘A Venture Union 
July/August 1978). 
Journal,’’ says Bernard Stephens, 
brilliant streak across the sky 
the labor movement.’’ Under the new 
leader the coal miners, Richard 
Trumka, the Journal beginning 
shine again. 

the first issue under Trumka, who 
took office last December after beating 
incumbent Sam Church more than 
two one, the letters column replaced 
the president’s space page two. 
long and File Speaks’’ feature 
was added quotes, with pictures, 
coal issues from broad spectrum 
coal miners. Joseph Sipos 
Pennsylvania, for example, said 
Trumka the first issue: 
tested the coal miners and the 
pensioners, and doesn’t some- 
thing about this nonunion coal, he’ll 
going down the road five years 


The UMW faces serious problems. 
third its members are laid off, non- 
union coal supplies growing percent- 
age the market, and coal increas- 
ingly owned oil companies and other 
corporations with sources income 
outside the coalfields. When took 
office, Trumka pledged bring union 
members themselves into the heart 
the union’s activities: organizing, safety 
enforcement, political action, contract 
enforcement, negotiations. every- 
thing the new Journal fits this idea. 
Instead carrying article calling for 
full enforcement coal-dust rules, the 
first issue detailed how miners could de- 
termine whether their employers were 
taking the proper samples for the tests. 
The second issue explained miners’ 
contractual right refuse unsafe work. 

Matt Witt, editor the Journal 
its 1970s heyday (along with Don 
Stillman, who went the UAW) 
serving consultant the Journal, 
but under Trumka the staff the publi- 
cation will, with few exceptions, 
made coal miners. feel you 
get something that way, sensibilities 
only UMW miner can says 
union spokesman Joseph Corcoran. 

Under John Duray, the 
tobacco-chewing former miner and 
former English teacher who editing 
the Journal now, the paper plans some 
investigative articles, including ex- 
amination the Reagan adminis- 
tration’s enforcement mine safety, 
using documents obtained through the 
Freedom Information Act. 
expiration date for the existing coal 
contract approaches near the end 
1984, the Journal plans more stories 
the economics coal. The idea that 
the time the mine workers vote 
contract they will know great deal 
about the strengths and weaknesses 
the coal companies. This may temper 
unreasonable expectations, but the 
same time, says Duray, sends mes- 
sage the industry that won’t settle 
for substandard agreement, because 
our membership knows the 

Like lot union leaders, Trumka 
faces big trouble the 1980s, but 
thinks informative, honest Mine 
Workers Journal will help. ‘‘The way 
figure says Trumka, smarter 
the members are, the more they know, 
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The press Salt 


The Senate never 
ratified it. 
Reporters can't 
stop amending 


MICHAEL GORDON 
and ROGER LABRIE 


recent months there has been con- 
siderable public confusion 

whether, and what extent, the 
Soviet Union may have violated the un- 
ratified SALT treaty. wonder 
that the public should confused, for 
many reporters seem laboring 
under number misconceptions about 
what the treaty does and does not say. 
This, despite the fact that the SALT 
treaty with all its elaborate statements 
and understandings available 
anyone who wants read it, and despite 
the fact that those who negotiated the 
agreement are accessible the press. 

One consequence this widespread 
misunderstanding the essential docu- 
ment has been spate reports charg- 
ing that the Soviet Union has breached 
key provisions the agreement 
which, though never ratified the 
Senate, has least until recently been 
tacitly observed both superpowers 
and, thus, that one the few remaining 
constraints the arms race may un- 
raveling. 

Some reports have been based 
wishful embellishments the SALT 
accord. August 23, 1982, article 
headlined SPACE SPIES BARE RED NUKE 
SCAM, the New York Post, which has 
shown special interest allegations 
Soviet arms-control violations, reported 
that intelligence has caught the 
Soviet Union red-handed major 
violation the SALT nuclear arms 
agreements.’’ Correspondent Niles 
Lathem noted that the Soviets had built 
shed cover rail lines leading into 
SS-18 missile factory. The shed, the 


Michael Gordon covers national security 
issues for National Journal. Roger Labrie 
research associate the American En- 
terprise Institute and the editor SALT 
Handbook. 
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Post said, violated SALT because 
U.S. satellites from monitor- 
ing the extent production the 
superheavy SS-18 because the rail cars 
can longer observed entering the 

addition, the Post charged that the 
Soviets had committed second SALT 
violation developing modification 
the SS-18. 

These would sinister developments 
indeed they were prohibited SALT. 
But the treaty neither limits the produc- 
tion missiles nor forbids the de- 
velopment modifications existing 
missiles. 

The Washington Times also unilater- 
ally amended the SALT treaty. 
April 28, 1983, editorial, the Times 
listed the deployment Soviet SS-20 
missiles SALT violation even 
though the SALT and SALT agree- 
ments not deal with intermediate- 
range missiles, which are currently the 
subject negotiation Geneva. 
Perhaps the editorial writer confused the 
SS-20 with the SS-19, whose deploy- 
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ment some conservative critics, such 
Senator James McClure Idaho, 
have long charged inconsistent 
with the spirit the SALT limits 
missiles. so, the writer ne- 
glected add that U.S. officials have 
never formally charged that the deploy- 
ment SS-19s was violation SALT 
because the agreement contains 
definition heavy missile. 

Newsweek, for its part, seems have 
extended the life the protocol the 
SALT treaty when reported its 
May 1983, issue that Soviet missile 
test conducted last February may have 
violated protocol ban missiles de- 
ployed mobile launchers. mis- 
sile spotted the Soviet test 
range was actually mobiie launcher 
rather than transporter that 
would Newsweek ex- 
plained. That might have been the case 
year and half ago, but the SALT pro- 
tocol that banned the deployment 
mobile missile launchers expired De- 
cember 

This not say that there are not 
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well-founded concerns that the Soviet 
Union intentionally not may 
have breached some provisions the 
SALT treaty. The concerns revolve 
around recent test firings two experi- 
mental ICBMs that U.S. analysts have 
code-named the PL-4 and PL-5 the 
deriving from the Plesetsk test 
range northern Russia. Article 
the SALT treaty limits each side the 
development one new type land- 
based missile, although arguably 
allows considerably more flexibility 
the early stages missile test program 
than many press reports have suggested. 

The Soviets have informed the United 
States that the PL-4 their one new type 
ICBM permitted under SALT II. The 
immediate issue hand, therefore, 
whether the PL-5 can qualify per- 
missible variation the older single- 
warhead SS-13, the Soviets have 
claimed. so, must have the 
same type fuel and the same number 
stages and warheads the SS-13. 
addition, must not vary from the 
SS-13 length, diameter, launch- 
weight, and throw-weight more than 
percent. 

That the administration has been un- 
able build hard-and-fast case against 
the Soviets, President Reagan ac- 
knowledged his April and May 
press conferences, not surprising. The 
SS-13 old missile that was not 
technical success and was not deployed 
large numbers, thus providing the 
United States with only limited oppor- 
tunities for intelligence gathering. 
addition, Defense Secretary Harold 
Brown allowed 1979 congressional 
testimony that verifying the percent 
limit would difficult. But added 
that cannot monitor bet- 
ter than percent, that does not 
give them significantly different mili- 
tary 

Some news reports for example, 
April 22, 1983, article The Wash- 
ington Post have quoted anonymous 
administration officials expressing 
their concern over the na- 
ture the evidence hand. Business 
Week, however, succeeded its satis- 
faction nailing down 
where the administration failed. 
May report its Out- 
look’’ section, the magazine asserted 
that the Soviets had committed three 


citing its source 
the Pentagon’s report Soviet Military 
Power released last March. That was 
particularly ironic claim since senior 
Defense Department official who 
briefed reporters connection with the 
publication that report asserted that 
the Soviets have adhered SALT. 
still abiding was his 
unequivocal reply one reporter’s 
question. Moreover, Soviet Military 
Power nowhere accuses the Soviet 
Union violating SALT II. the 
contrary, notes that the Soviets have 
been dismantling old Yankee-class 
submarines new Typhoon submarines 
have entered its force order stay 
within the SALT limits launchers. 

What seems have led Business 
Week astray was the reference Soviet 
Military Power the testing programs 
for the PL-4 and little probing 
the magazine’s writers would have 
revealed that the Defense Department 
refers the systems new missiles but 
has not claimed that the PL-5 would 
defined ‘‘new under the rules 
the SALT treaty. 


age has failed note that the 

Reagan administration’s ambiva- 
lence toward Salt may have compli- 
cated its efforts evaluate Soviet com- 
pliance with the arms-control agree- 
ment. For instance, both the SALT and 
SALT treaties establish 
U.S.-Soviet Standing Consultative 
Commission handle questions about 
the implementation the agreements. 
Robert Sims, director public affairs 
for the National Security Council, notes 
that the administration does not intend 
carry any substantive discussions 
the missile-test issue that forum for 
fear lending legitimacy the SALT 
treaty, which the administration has 
pledged not undercut for the time 
being but does not consider legally 
binding. 

covering Reagan’s May news 
conference, the press dutifully reported 
his statement that the administration has 
brought its concerns over the missile 
tests the Soviets and has yet receive 
all the information requested. But re- 
porters failed note that the adminis- 
tration reluctant press its com- 
plaints meetings the commission 


general, much the press cover- 


explicitly set SALT for this pur- 
pose. 

Perhaps the most misleading aspect 
the current debate, however, the 
suggestion that the testing the PL-5 
extremely worrisome military de- 
velopment. Rowland Evans and Robert 
Novak, March 16, 1983, column 
headed SOVIET CHEATING, raised the 
specter Soviet gains the 
profoundly important intercontinental 

retrospect, this strange conclu- 
sion, since one the tests has 
been reported have been failure and 
generally from twenty thirty 
flight tests produce deployable 
weapon. 

But, more important, the development 
the PL-5 may actually turn out 
welcome development one accepts 
the arguments advanced Reagan 
administration officials and the Pres- 
ident’s Commission Strategic Forces 
successor generation small single- 
warhead missiles dubbed ‘‘Midget- 

Pentagon officials have long argued 
congressional testimony that the de- 
ployment the intended part 
encourage the Soviets restructure 
their land-based missile force under- 
taking costly program develop 
mobile missiles. Mobility would make 
the missiles more survivable, thus lend- 
ing stability the strategic balance, 
officials maintain. Also, mobile missiles 
carry less throw-weight than silo-based 
ICBMs and thus would less 
threat. 

New York Times columnist Tom 
Wicker was one the few journalists 
note the possible benefits the PL-5 
program, which compared May 
1983, column U.S. plans for the 
Midgetman. But most news reports have 
skirted the question the missile’s mili- 
threatening picture. 

May Washington news con- 
ference, Jonathan Alford the prestigi- 
ous International Institute for Strategic 
Studies offered his observation that de- 
velopment the PL-5 would have little 
effect the overall military balance. 
But the midst all 
pointing, that remark seems have 
gone unreported. 
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Loyalty test 
The New York 


How free 
reporter write 
outside 
conglomerate 
empire? 
Richard Severo 
finding out 
the hard way 

SETH KUPFERBERG 


hat control over reporter’s 
outside writing can news- 
paper legitimately claim? 


Conversely, what does reporter who 
also free-lances owe his employer? 
union grievance filed recently against 
The New York Times Company raises 
these questions dramatic way. 

Traditionally, working reporters have 
accepted management’s position that 
they may not free-lance for direct 
competitor their employer. The pend- 
ing case suggests that The New York 
Times Company has gone one step 
further, making clear that reporters 
who write books based articles writ- 
ten for the paper risk incurring the wrath 
management they allow those 
books published outside the 
Times empire, which includes publish- 
ing house, Times Books. This extension 
established policy is, admittedly, un- 
usual. Yet the trend toward national 
conglomerates the news and book- 
publishing industries has created at- 
mosphere likely give rise disputes 
similar the pending Times case. 

The case involves Richard Severo, 
veteran Times reporter who, De- 
cember 1981, wrote two long stories for 
woman suffering from neurofibroma- 
tosis the Man’s 


Seth Kupferberg writer and lawyer 
with the International Ladies’ Garment 
Workers’ Union. 
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Impressed her bravery, Severo 
thought that her dramatic story, only 
portions which could included 
his reporting, might make good book. 
So, while working the pieces, dis- 
cussed the idea with International Crea- 
tive Management, his literary agency; 
the same time, says, called the 
Times’s deputy managing editor, Arthur 
Gelb, ask about the paper’s attitude 
toward such project. 

Severo recalls the event (Gelb re- 
fers questions this matter assistant 
managing editor James Greenfield), 
Gelb snapped that and executive 
editor Rosenthal were sick re- 
porters who abused their positions 
make lot money while giving noth- 
ing the paper. When Severo, after 
pointing out that had called find 
out what the paper wanted him do, 
asked whether wanted percentage 
earnings from the project some other 
arrangement, Gelb referred him Sam 
Summerlin, general manager the 
Times Company’s syndication service. 

According Severo, Summerlin ad- 
vised him submit book outline 
Times Books the first round any 
auction among publishers, and make 
token the event that 
did not write book but, instead, came 
with film television outline. 
Severo says that Summerlin added, 
never stand your and 
that Summerlin subsequently repeated 
his advice Jed Mattes International 
Creative Management. Both Mattes and 
Summerlin declined discuss these 
conversations detail, but they did 
comment generally account the 
April 1983 Local Bulletin, published 
The Newspaper Guild New York, 
which was posted the Times and 
which, course, reflects Severo’s ver- 
sion events. Mattes says that those 
portions the account pertaining him 
are accurate; when pressed, adds that 
Summerlin the praises’’ Times 
Books him. Summerlin says that the 
Bulletin’s account not accurate, but 
declines discuss what ways even 


whether was his responsibility ex- 
plain Times policy all. 

After meeting with Summerlin 
December 17, 1981, Mattes sent him 
letter saying that Severo hoped con- 
vince Lisa cooperate book; 
that would submitted major pub- 
including Times Books; and that 
Severo would pay the Times $350 
sold adaptation for film. Severo 
says that Summerlin never replied this 
letter but referred indirectly 
hallway conversation two weeks later. 

January 20, 1982, Mattes sent 
Severo’s outline fifteen publishers, 
including Times Books; the same 
time, sent Summerlin note inform- 
ing him that had done so. Two days 


Richard Severo 


later, Severo recalls, Jonathan Segal, 
vice-president Times Books, called 
him express interest the book. Ac- 
cording Severo and the Local Bul- 
letin, Segal said that Times Books was 
prepared compete with other pub- 
lishers for writers; the Bulletin states 
further that Segal subsequently warned 
Mattes that Severo accepted another 
publisher’s offer, not think 
have client working The New York 
Times.”’ 
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Segal asserts that the Bulletin’s ac- 
count his conversations inaccurate, 
adding that sensed 
attitude from Severo and lack real 
interest Times Books from their first 
conversation. (Severo calls this ‘‘pre- 
adding that pointed out 
that Times Books alone might able 
help him get the time off would need 
write the book.) Segal, former New 
York Times reporter, says that men- 
tioned Mattes that Severo did not 
seem aware that the paper encour- 
aged reporters sign with Times 
Books. (This policy, Segal takes pains 
point out, the not Times 
Books’s; the publishing house, says, 
treated Severo would have any 
writer.) 

Severo says that his first real inkling 
Times concern came January 28, 
when Richard Flaste, director the pa- 
Science Times section and Sev- 
ero’s supervisor there, informed him 
that executive editor Rosenthal had told 
him instruct Severo stop the auc- 
tion because the Lisa story was the 
Times’s property. (Rosenthal has been 
unavailable for comment for several 
weeks. Flaste, citing the pending arbi- 
tration, refused discuss the Severo 
case.) 

Severo says that when notified his 
agent this new development, Mattes 
told him that stop the auction such 
late date would badly damage Severo’s 
reputation among publishers. Severo 
was, says, upset and baffled what 
seemed sudden change the messages 
had received from Gelb and Sum- 
merlin response his inquiries over 
seven-week period. Had been told 
earlier that should make exclusive 
offer Times Books, Severo says, 
would unquestionably have done 
all,’’ explains, ‘‘I planned 
stay there for the rest working 
Severo says that when asked 
Flaste what was going on, Flaste replied 
that books growing 
from Times assignments must sub- 
mitted Times Books, adding, 

February Severo sent Rosenthal 
long memorandum describing his con- 
versations with Times officials and his 
hopes for the book, including his inten- 
tion make Lisa partner what- 
ever profits earned and hope 


Times Books makes strong 
Severo also asked for meeting with the 
executive editor. brief reply, Ro- 
for the Times for what 
strikes pretty much its own prop- 
disclaimed any desire for further 
and suggested Severo get 
touch with Sydney Gruson, vice- 
chairman The New York Times 
Company. 

According Severo and the Local 
Bulletin, Gruson told Severo had 
done nothing improper following 
Summerlin’s directions which, Sev- 
ero recalls, Gruson called 
However, according Severo 
and the Bulletin, Gruson added that 
Severo did not sign with Times Books 
might find himself with 
Gelb and Rosenthal. Gruson says that 
the Bulletin’s account his conversa- 
tion with Severo basically accurate. 
But insists that didn’t 
mean there might retaliation Severo 
signed contract with outside pub- 
lisher. newspaper, not kin- 
Gruson says. trying 
put out the best paper 


ublishers’ bids for Severo’s pro- 

early February. Harper Row 
offered $50,000 advance; Times 
Books offered $30,000. Given chance 
match the higher offer, Times Books 
raised its bid $37,500, Mattes says. 
February 23, Severo signed with 
Harper Row. 

From that point on, Severo claims, 
Flaste all but stopped speaking him 
and rarely responded his memos 
about story ideas. October 1982 
memo Flaste, Severo pointed out that 
whereas 1981 Science Times had 
published nineteen by-lined stories 
him, far 1982 only four had run. 
requested meeting with Flaste. 
was, recalls, acrimonious. 
November was transferred the met- 
ropolitan desk, where had begun his 
Times career some thirteen years be- 
fore. (At hearing later this summer, 
the Guild will, among other things, ask 
labor arbitrator James Altieri order 
the return Severo the science 
section.) 

Times executives acknowledge that 
they were displeased Severo’s going 


outside publisher, and point 
February 1980 memo the staff from 
publisher Arthur Ochs Sulzberger which 
said, part, book grows out 
Times assignment, must get first 
chance see whether The Times in- 
terested publishing it; and its bid 
competitive, would hope that The 
Times would get the book.’’ The memo 
also orders consultation with the Times 
before writers sign contracts involving 
from Times assignments, 
forbids work for competing publications 
the sale other publications arti- 
cles that grow out Times work, and 
discourages writing for other publica- 
tions ‘‘with any degree 

Times executives claim Severo should 
have known about this policy, which di- 
rector corporate relations Leonard 
Harris says restated writing about 
every two years (most recently Feb- 
ruary 1982, immediately after Severo 
decided sign with Harper Row). 
else the staff understood 
says Gruson, adding that asking 
Summerlin was not the right way 
clear any possible confusion. (In 
doing so, course, Severo was, 
says, simply following Gelb’s instruc- 
tions.) Severo insists that had never 
seen the memo. Other Times employees 
including some who say that, even 
had not seen the 1980 memo, Severo 
should have known about the policy 
have contemporary recollection it, 
either. 

Science reporter and columnist Jane 
Brody, who says the policy was 
known’’ Science Times and that Sev- 
ero’s transfer nothing whatever 
with the book issue,’’ also says that 
she did not see the February 1980 memo 
until much later. Brody herself clearly 
feels restricted Times free-lancing 
policy: she says she was told not write 
for Woman’s Day, competitor the 
Times-owned Family Circle, and that 
she would have preferred the 
option publish’’ collection her 
columns Jane The New York 
Times Guide Personal Health with 
someone other than Times Books but 
that ‘‘wasn’t issue worth putting 
job the line previous 
book Brody’s Nutrition Book) had 
been published Norton, not Times 
Books one number examples 
that Severo says led him think the 
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Times did not object reporters’ selling 
books outside publishers. Brody says 
that the nutrition book did not grow 
from her reporting but from Norton 
suggestion. reversal the usual 
pattern, she says, her research for the 
book occasionally found its way into her 
columns. Although she did not consult 
with Times Books about this project, 
she adds, there were unpleasant re- 
percussions. 


hile the Times 
edges unhappiness with 
Severo’s bypassing Times 


Books, maintains that there con- 
nection between the way handled his 
book project and his transfer the 
metro desk. Harris, the company’s di- 
rector corporate relations, says, 
not consider that Severo’s excellent 
career has been any way harmed 
jeopardized.’’ Assistant managing 
editor Greenfield says that while he’s 
never doubted that Severo good re- 
porter, ‘‘didn’t good job sci- 
Greenfield says there were 
long-standing complaints that Severo 
took too long pieces and missed 
deadlines. retrospect,’’ adds, 
should have transferred him year be- 
fore, Greenfield says that 
while the Times strongly hopes books 
which grow directly from Times articles 
will published Times Books, there 
retaliation when, for one reason 
another, this sometimes doesn’t happen. 

Severo and Local seems ob- 
vious that the transfer 
Severo, the Guild points out, has estab- 
lished impressive record science 
reporter. the course his fourteen 
years the paper, had picked 
eleven in-house Publisher’s Merit 
Awards and nearly score outside 
awards for distinguished journalism, 
seven which were related his sci- 
ence and environmental reporting. 

The fix which Severo found him- 
self may have part least, 
consequence the unusually close ties 
that seem link the Times Company’s 
subsidiaries. 1979, Publishers 
Weekly reported somewhat similar 
case involving Times Books: reporter 
Fox Butterfield’s agent implied that, af- 
ter initially failing make its policy 
clear, the Times ordered Butterfield 
accept Times Books’s $125,000 ad- 


vance for book China, even though 
Summit had offered almost twice 
much. the time, Butterfield, whom 
the Times had trained for the position, 
was slated become the first permanent 
Chinese correspondent for major 
American daily since 1949. (Butterfield 
declines comment this subject.) 

most other cases where news or- 
ganization and book publisher are 
under the same corporate roof, the rela- 
tionship less incestuous than the 
New York Times Company. Though 
Little Brown owned Time Inc., 
New American Library the Times 
Mirror Co., and Random House the 
Newhouse chain (and formerly 
NBC), they expect special deals from 
book-writing journalists just because 
they work for the same corporation. 
Walter Anderson, editor the 
Newhouse-owned Sunday supplement 
Parade, finds the idea restricting 
journalists single publisher absurd. 
never even heard such thing dis- 
cussed,’’ Anderson says. Time Inc., 
editorial director Ralph Graves says that 
free-lancing encouraged long the 
writer tells his editor about and long 
the assignment not for competitor 
Time Inc. publication. Book writ- 
ers, adds, are free any pub- 
lisher they want. George Cotliar, man- 
aging editor the Los Angeles Times, 
says that that paper asks journalists 
check with New American Library 
see interested books they write, 
but has with their signing 
elsewhere after doing so. 

smaller companies the separation 
between affiliates even more distinct. 
Texas Monthly, executive editor 
Nicholas Lemann says, staff members 
may not write for other Texas publica- 
tions but are free books for Texas 
Monthly Press not they see fit. 
When there was some talk seeking 
first refusal rights for the publisher, 
Lemann recalls, staff howled 
protest and they dropped the 

The policy The New York Times 
Company, meanwhile, anything but 
clear-cut. Among the questions appar- 
ently left open interpretation are: Who 
will decide whether bid from Times 
Books truly competitive? Which pub- 
lications compete with the Times 
other Times Company subsidiaries? 
Local request for clarification last fall 


brought offer discuss individual 
problems with individual employees. 
Unions elsewhere have raised similar 
concerns. Last year the Albany, New 
York, Guild took arbitration, largely 
unsuccessfully, Albany Times-Union 
policy forbidding free-lance work for 
the small weekly Empire State Report. 

Raymond Joseph, Wall Street Jour- 
nal reporter and vice-president the 
Dow Jones union, says that the Journal 
has objected his writing about Haitian 
refugees for The Miami Herald and for 
weekly newsletter puts out with his 
brother. its last negotiations, Joseph 
says, the union obtained side ietter 
its contract acknowledging its view that 
free-lancers don’t need permission un- 
less they want identified Journal 
Dow Jones employees. Former Jour- 
nal reporter John Cooney, the author 
book about the Annenberg family, 
says that the Journal initially discour- 
aged him from working the book, 
although later gave permission. 
just weren’t used the 
says. 


nderlying such cases, and the 
Severo case well, the basic 

question how much reporters 
owe their employer. Rosenthal’s memo 
Severo complained that story 
signed the Times, reported the 
Times Times time and money, and 
story that still ongoing suddenly was 
being auctioned But Severo 
had already reported the story for the 
Times. What happened afterward, un- 
less affected his day-to-day reporting, 
should have been his and Lisa H.’s 
business, not that the paper. 
simply unseemly for already wealthy 
paper try squeeze profits from re- 
porter for the benefit corporate 
affiliate. The Times would presumably 
disagree, and and other news organi- 
zations are, course, free impose 
such restrictions employee’s out- 
side writing they wish they 
can persuade The Newspaper Guild 
other unions accept. But what 
clearly intolerable for newspaper 
leave its employees any doubt 
what its policy is. 

Anything less than absolute clarity 
such delicate matter opens the way for 
the corporate ‘‘loyalty which 
Richard Severo was subjected. 
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news shows 


The once-empty 

night hours filled 

fast last year. 

viewer reflects 

the 

news came with dinner, like the 


MICHAEL 
HAMMERSCHLAG 
paper with breakfast mere 
half-hour chunk 6:30 p.m. Unless 
someone was getting shot space 
mission was under way, the world was 
quiet after Walter Chet and David had 
lifted the curtain give brief 
glimpse it. Other than the mindless 
local wrap-up, news didn’t exist 
night. Night was, after all, time for 
sleeping, and Americans slept, 
well, ther the rest the world probably 
did too. 

Then about decade ago things 
started change for both television 
news and late-night programming. 
October 1973, Tom Snyder brought his 
obnoxiously winsome good-buddy per- 
sonality and bizarre freak/news/show- 
biz interviews the 1-2 period, 
and year later Lloyd Dobyns hosted 
Weekend (11:30 
EST, Saturday), sparkling mix 
lighthearted and serious news stories 
tied together Dobyns’s wry wit. 
survived until 1979, when powerful 
trend asserted itself: gradually, almost 
imperceptibly, people were discovering 
news, and suddenly, incredibly, 
Minutes was the number one show 
the country. 

took while for this newfound ap- 
petite for news overcome executives’ 
prejudices, which did when ABC’s 
America Held Hostage dominated its 
time slot. sheer force personality, 


nce upon time national 


Michael Hammerschlag has worked re- 
porter and produced independent documen- 
taries for cable television. lives Madi- 
son, Wisconsin. 


talent, and ego, Ted Koppel was able 
keep the show going, shepherding 
from one the most irresponsible news 
programs history the widely re- 
spected Mac Neil-Lehrer-like Nightline. 

Then came move that sent chills 
down network executives’ spines. 
January 1982 Ted Turner created 
CNN-2 (Headline News), forty-eight 
live half-hour news programs available 
around the clock, and May auda- 
ciously began selling them commer- 
cial stations. Seeing their hegemony 
threatened, all three networks rushed 
fill the barren late-night tracts with their 


own news shows: NBC with Overnight, 
July; CBS with its four-hour be- 
hemoth, Nightwatch, early October; 
and ABC with The Last Word, late 
October. (PBS had started PBS 
incredible concentration news pro- 
grams the late-night hours, filling the 
vacuum only six months before. 
twenty-four-hour-a-day animal. 

Here’s the roster, well critical 
analysis, the shows created since the 
beginning 1982, arranged order 
their creation. 


PBS 
LateNight 


PBS 

WTVS Detroit 
11:30-12:30 EST 
Monday 
Dennis Wholey 
Premiered 


January 1982 

real anomaly the cutthroat 
world television, host Dennis 

Wholey genuinely nice guy, 
unpretentious, breezy person who 
honestly seems care about what his 
guests and call-in viewers have say. 
That concern, coupled with sharp, in- 
quisitive intelligence and the ability 
slip around people’s defenses, makes 
Wholey one the best interviewers 
television. 

The tone the show casual and 
friendly: Wholey wears sweaters and 
sneakers and sits behind table with his 
guest(s) front brick background. 
There are only two guests subjects, 
there’s twenty forty minutes, 
into great depth. ‘‘You can’t stimulate 
twelve minutes,’’ says Wholey. 


About half the show devoted 
viewers’ phone calls. The big problem 
with call-in shows that most the 
callers are either nuts people with 
particular beef people who aren’t very 
articulate. LateNight’s callers are gen- 
erally articulate and intelligent. This 
may reflection PBS’s more intel- 
lectual audience (which Wholey denies 
‘‘the same demographics com- 
mercial’’) excellent screening. 

Those calls have averaged about 
4,000 5,000 per show, only fraction 
which are answered. Most hosts race 
through their calls take many 
possible; Wholey takes his time and lets 
callers follow question. think 
should give callers the courtesy 
being says. just don’t 
think people out there are stupid 
everyone tries make them out 
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Wholey about the only contentious- 
liberal host TV, refreshing alter- 
native these times. not news- 
man and that gives certain amount 
explains. are some things I’m 


unequivocally for 
Exploring only one side issue 
(as Wholey often does) seems pro- 
duce far more insightful than 
constantly pitting spokesmen against 
each other (as Nightline). see 


says, long balance out over 
long 

Wholey maintains common-man 
image: not intellectual. I’m just 
muddling along like everybody 


CNN Headline 
News 


Turner Broadcasting 
Atlanta 

Every half hour 

hours day 
David Goodnow 
Foo 

Tom McGee 
Catherine Steele 
Lynn Russell 
Premiered (commercially) 
May 1982 


first this brainchild Ted 
Turner showed many the 
same traits his other shows: 
lot chutzpah and not much class. The 
stories were strung together rapid se- 
quence and were backed obnox- 
ious driving score that sometimes over- 
whelmed the voiceover. Through last 
February, short, snappy 


A 

— ~ 


dominated: average, out twenty- 
six stories, fourteen ran twenty seconds 
less; only few weeks later that 
number dropped nine out twenty- 
six (versus two out eighteen for av- 
erage CBS Evening News program). 
Headline News basically forty- 
eight half hours up-to-date news that 
can plucked out fill any time slot 


excerpted for local newscasts. The net- 
works’ flurry late-night news shows 
hasn’t slowed Headline News’s pene- 
tration (129 stations for possible 
million households) because differ- 
ent: live hard-news show that’s too 
convenient pass up. 

The people are interchange- 
able (although racially and sexuaily 
mixed bunch), because the style permits 
almost individuality. Stories are run 
back back torrid pace, there 
probably more news each twenty- 
three and half minutes than network 
broadcasts. Headline News dense. 

This generic news, without the 
style, authority, and star quality net- 
work news but with reasonably high- 
quality reporting. CNN has seven 
domestic and seven foreign bureaus; 
addition, has cooperative arrange- 
ments with Independent Television 
News and with more than 120 local and 
foreign stations, Headline News’s 
coverage quite extensive. 


Overnight 


NBC 

New York 

1:30-2:30 a.m. EST 
EST 
Friday 

Linda Ellerbee 

Bill Schechner 


Premiered July 1982 


ively, wry, and charming, Over- 
night the classiest and most en- 
tertaining news show the air. 
Its tone was set Lloyd Dobyns, who 
left the program last November. His re- 
placement, Bill Schechner, has tried, 
unsuccessfully, duplicate Dobyns’s 


JULY/ AUGUST 1983 


tag, 


tongue-in-cheek style, while Ellerbee 
sometimes caustic. What makes this 
show interesting and watchable are 
the pungent introductions the stories. 


ELLERBEE: It’s been said politics funny 
game one day you’re rooster, the next 


you’re feather duster. Now for politician 
make comeback, must first persuade 
everyone the feathers are off the stick and 
back the bird. the Minnesota state 
capitol Walter Mondale was knee deep 
feathers. 

MONDALE (speaking clip): ready 
president the United States. 
ELLERBEE: the moment, that job 


Original producer Herb Dudnick had 
cosmopolitan approach, using foreign 
footage and reports (if English). 
These provide refreshing contrast the 
look-alike American news reports. 
There aren’t any the in-house 
pert’’ interviews that form the backbone 
most other shows, and the setting 
utilitarian: cluttered newsroom with 
typewriters the foreground. 

Asked what advice had for aspiring 
journalists, Dobyns said, 
Here they have. 
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Nightwatch 
CBS 

New York 

A.M.—6 A.M. EST 


Chris Glenn 
Karen Stone 
Felicia Jeter 
Mary West 
Harold Dow 
Premiered 
October 1982 


numerous technological and 
Stylistic innovations. When CBS finally 
moved into late-night news, was 
scale that surprised everyone: four hours 
every night, Sunday through Thursday 
much all the rest the net- 
work’s news programming combined. 
The trans-Siberian railroad news had 
been forged overnight, through the bar- 
ren howling tundra late-late night, 
linking the Carson bedwarmers with the 
Today after-shave-and-toast crowd. 
More than 150 people were hired, and 
annual budget $10 million $15 
million was allocated. Great things were 
going happen, were bound happen! 
The reality has been disappointing. 
Instead exploring new ground (which 
CBS could have done, given the strange 
demographics and the vast, unexplored 
tract time staked out), the network 
settled for relatively bland processed in- 
formation presented falsely intimate 
morning-show style. 

Nightwatch amalgam nightly 
news reports, morning-show reports, 
live news every half hour, taped inter- 
views, and live interviews and call-in 
segments. The news reports changed 
slightly each time around avoid bor- 
ing the viewer death are anchored 
each host turn. Every half hour the 
show fades black and returns with the 
theme song, which sounds like Aus- 
trian hillside yodel confus- 
ing and dislocating practice. 

Chris Glenn, forty-five the senior 
member, decent, trustworthy sort 
with smooth, melodious voice that’s 


soporific, not hypnotic. first ap- 
peared the anchor, but CBS has 
since taken great pains spread re- 
sponsibilities and air time equally 
among the hosts. Glenn isn’t always 
tremendous interviewer interview- 
ing Lee Bailey about book what 
when stopped for drunken driving, 
Glenn spent ten minutes berating Bailey 
for encouraging disrespect authority, 
without allowing the famous lawyer 
explain that had been unjustly 
stopped, punched, and arrested. Glenn’s 
voice and solid, authoritative bearing 
conjure images Cronkite: too 
radiates truthfulness and 
NASA launches. 

It’s very WASPy show, even 
though two the hosts are black. Harold 
seem black, maybe the result working 


OCBS 


the standardizing vacuum L.A. for 
eleven years. For the first four months 
wore perpetual grin that smacked 
brain damage. Apparently was told 
drop it, because one day suddenly be- 
came serious and now stays that way 
for long periods. 


Karen Stone probably the best 
newsperson the bunch, possibly the 
result ten years public TV, possi- 
bly education that included Yale, 
Princeton, and Cornell. She pert and 
lively, asks intelligent questions, and 
will wait for and listen answer. 
Felicia Jeter relentlessly sunny, 
Mary West, which four the 
morning can set one’s teeth grinding 
and make one long for graphic ax- 
murder story. show friend- 
says Glenn.) December addi- 
the original crew, Mary West 
first appeared brittle, with the sweet 
implacability Dr. Joyce Brothers 
and the soft liquid eyes devoted 
older dog. Since then, she’s loosened 
and become quite appealing. 

psychiatrist speaking the 
beaten-to-death subject 
has nothing say 
and does for more than half hour. 
The call-in questions are pitiful: 
but what about the good addictions, like 
work and family and security?’’ love 
watching the guests’ eyes they field 
these questions, they grope around 
for thread meaning the gibberish; 
then the spark that flashes they un- 
derstand that this guy imbe- 
cile; then the polite formality an- 
fusing. You’re confusing ass 
with your elbow, you bozo, and don’t 
ever call here again! What needed 
more tough-minded handling these 
calls, like Larry King’s Wait minute. 
You’re not making sense.”’ 

The problem with Nightwatch that 
tries all things all people 
(news, entertainment, talk, call-in, de- 
bate), with the result that does nothing 
really well because the pieces are too 
short. get eight minutes the 
interviews two says 
Glenn; minutes any segment 
critical: too fast, too glitzy, too 
highly The tendency 
dangerous and spreading candy- 
coating the news neater and smaller 
bite-size chunks people can take 
gulp here and gulp there: convenient 
and attractive, but permitting serious 
examination the issues. 
think good programming 
keep things rolling. People’s atten- 
tion span now six 
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NIGHTWATCH 
48 


When CBS started the show, held 
out the promise live reports break- 
ing stories around the globe, which was 
practicable because when it’s A.M. 
New York, it’s London, 
p.M. Moscow, P.M. Vietnam, 
p.M. Tokyo. Unfortunately, except 
for Brezhnev’s death and funeral, there 
has been almost live coverage, due 
part the high cost personnel and 
satellite linkups. Instead doing the 
live foreign remotes trying other in- 
novative procedures, Nightwatch re- 
cently retrenched, rerunning its first fea- 
tures during the last hour two the 
program. 

The sad thing that the unparalleled 
freedom late-night explore new 
areas, experiment the radical and 
the outrageous isn’t being exploited 
here all. startling about 
television says Greg Jackson 
ABC’s short-lived The Last Word (see 
below), how quickly the format 
froze into its present shape. was 
explosion more the same. all 


The tendency 
dangerous and 
spreading 


candy-coating news 
neater and smaller 
bite-sized chunks 


know how into studio, sit 
desk, and introduce correspondents. 
That’s what we’ve done almost from the 
beginning 

The program could thrill viewers with 
the rich feeling time hav- 
ing periodic live feeds breaking 
events instead running packaged re- 
ports that twist and tear time and reality. 
could rebroadcast some the su- 
perb network documentaries (Marshall 
Frady’s insightful reports Israel, 
nuclear war Pierre Salinger’s 
bloodhound tracking the Teheran- 
hostage negotiations) that cost lot, 
appear once, and are never seen again. 

sure, Nightwatch contains 
great deal information been 
the air for four months and have 
really done three years evening 
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Glenn said recently), but 
fluffy, unsatisfactory format. CBS 
should find producer with some imagi- 
nation and courage, dump everyone but 
Glenn and Stone, bring some the 
many sharp, talented people from the 
local stations, more live feeds and 
more bizarre amazing stories the 
local affiliates, and perhaps spend 
hour investigating some major story. 


The Last Word 


ABC 
New York and Chicago 


12:00-1:00 a.m. EST, Monday Friday 


Greg Jackson 
Phil Donahue 


Premiered October 26, 1982 
Folded April 22, 1983 


The Last Word suffered badly result 
premature delivery. The producers 
literally did not know what they were 
doing: host Greg Jackson freely admits 
that the start was rocky because 
didn’t really know the 
Viewers may have been put off 
Jackson’s non-pretty-boy appearance 
(his face looks vaguely rodent-like) and 
tendency scowl and look distracted 
the result the jabbering ear- 
phone wore. 

The show was cancelled late April. 
Koppel’s Nightline was expanded 
hour and Jackson now doing half- 
hour interview show, One One, 
where the camera stays fixed the 
guest. comes immediately after 
Nightline. 

Jackson has revealed himself 
excellent interviewer, with total lack 
fear pretension. the only one 
who will instantly stop someone 
untrue self-serving answer, and fire 
off the pertinent challenge great re- 
lief frustrated viewers who have 
always had listen those moments 
pass uncontested. Jackson hyper, 
nervous person, whose brain power 
sometimes impressive: when bored, 
seems skim above the guest, viewing 
his her entire position from above and 
descending periodically the weak 
and rotten parts. totally unbullshitty 
and refreshingly blunt. country- 
music singer and record company rep 


who want royalties from tape recorders 
and blank tapes: can rent the rec- 
ord, take home, and record for dol- 
lar. Great! Why should care about you 
and your 

The last twenty minutes The Last 
Word were given over Phil Donahue, 
who did Chicago-audience segment, 
displaying the same slappable smugness 
and cartoonish theatrics that characterize 
his morning show. With the exception 
Donahue, The Last Word was almost 
carbon copy PBS LateNight 
sharp, perceptive host, two segments 
hour, viewer call-in periods. 
coincidence, Roone Arledge, ABC’s 
news honcho, requested and received 
transcripts Wholey’s show when the 
network was debating what type show 
wanted do. 


aken together, these shows repre- 
sent significant change tele- 
vision: the emergence news 
strong popular entertainment, with the 
associated strictures and pressures; the 
long-overdue acknowledgement 
late-night people; the expansion net- 
work news into nonstop operation; and 
the first large-scale interaction viewer 
and television show (via the phones). 
power out there 
says Jackson. we’re really 
able tap into [is the 

The greatest danger the explosion 
news that the line between news 
and entertainment may become blurred 
the point where audience perceptions 
reality could deliberately manipu- 
lated. (NBC played with the line 
using the form newscast for fic- 
tional move, Special Bulletin, about 
nuclear extortion threat.) the mo- 
ment, news, entertainment, and com- 
mercials are fairly distinct entities; when 
they are all scrambled up, discerning 
truth from fiction becomes almost im- 
possible and the worst totalitarian 
nightmares become possible. 

Last Word’s demise proved, the 
current glut late-night news 
continue, given the audience avail- 
able. Jackson: were there, some 
two hundred different car companies 
onetime? Essentially we’re going through 
that same shakedown process. Who 
knows? twenty years they might 
running old newscasts night instead 
old movies.”’ 


q 
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Post-time (again) 


The Imperial Post: The Meyers, 
The Grahams, and The Paper That 
Rules Washington 

Tom Kelly 

William Morrow. 322 pp. $14.95 


HENRY FAIRLIE 


While was reading the review copy 
this book, went restaurant 
Washington and took stool the bar 
next the man who both its chef and 
one its owners. placed the book 
the bar, looked its title. 
don’t buy that, queried; ‘‘you don’t 
much right ask anyone. anyone 
rules Washington, the owners the 
swanky restaurants. 

The Washington Post certainly does 
not rule it. Within its own city, inno 
way imperial. The people Washing- 
ton may hold awe which dif- 
ferent from respect. They may even feel 
intimidated it. may indispensa- 
ble, since now has real competitor. 
But thirty-eight-years experi- 
ence with newspapers both sides 
the Atlantic, have known none which 
little loved its own city The 
Washington Post. This the greatest 
its weaknesses. city newspaper cannot 
perform its real functions, cannot 
exercise what should its legitimate 
influence, does not inspire some 
warm affection its readers. Whenever 
the Post falls flat its face did 
over the Janet Cooke story the 
readers’ letters tell the sad truth: the 
whole city rubs its hands with glee. The 
more one moves about the city, meet- 
ing its good citizens, the more one 
realizes how unioved the paper is. have 
commented this, separate occa- 
sions, two its fairly senior editors. 


Henry Fairlie writes for newspapers and 
magazines England and America. 


Each them shook his head, admitting 
the truth it. 

impossible write book about 
the Post without some way hinting 
this central fact, and Tom Kelly does 
almost deal with it, here and there. 
the Post became the only major paper 
town its credibility went cor- 
rectly says his concluding paragraphs. 
and more people began doubt 
that always tried tell the But 
more than question credibility. 
ordinary citizens round the 
city, and listen for yourself vul- 
gar, untruthful, inept, arrogant, mean, 
cruel, poorly written, and atrociously 
edited. deserves better than this 
not irredeemable but that its 
general reputation. This may not worry 
Benjamin Bradlee, who does not ex- 
pect loved. But the paper’s reputa- 
tion hurts it. 


another book The Washing- 

ton Post! and, like all the 

others, does not come grips 
with what matters: what the Post like 
about Power not portentous 
David Halberstam’s The Powers That 
Be, but with that same angle vision, 
the same one that inevitably led Deborah 
Davis call her book about Katharine 
Graham Katharine the Great. doubt 
some the more stiff-necked editors 
the Post like think that the Post not 
only exercises power, but also that that 
its function. But this not what the 
readers whom exists serve are in- 
terested expect it. One would 
really like read book about The 
Washington Post that tells what 
good and where falls down. Why 
its sports section almost universally 
condemned those who are interested 
sport? Why its business section 
mediocre, not patch that The 
New York Times? Why can one read the 
Metro section from one year’s end the 


other and have almost idea the as- 
tonishingly diverse life this city? Why 
the Style section hifalutin about 
things little importance? Why 
the news coverage often creditable, 
occasionally brilliant spottily un- 
unedited? 

Now and then Mr. Kelly approaches 
these questions. From own knowl- 
edge the Post, clear that, some 
extent, knows what talking 
reports: 


One Ben’s recruits who had worked The 
New York Times remembers being surprised 
the lack structure. had very weak 
deskmen, unlike the where the 
copydesk very important piece the ac- 
tion, where they use the desk compensate 
for the weaknesses the reporters. The desk 
men the Post, the copydesk men, were just 
well-paid drones, and the assignment 
editors, the people who dealt with the re- 
porters directly, were 


can also offer occasionally astute in- 
sights into the characters some the 
figures, when writes Bradlee: 


would often say that had never had 
long-range plan his life; when got bored 
simply stopped doing whatever was 
doing and tried something else. was 
probably telling the simple truth. 


That recognizable, and tells lot. 

But sooner does Mr. Kelly get 
down what makes newspaper and 
what makes The Washington Post the 
uneven and erratic newspaper 
than off the next paragraph 
into the more titillating topic power 
and glamour. 

almost the entire flood books 
word which did not 
exist when entered journalism 
power and glamour are the real subjects; 
and what more, they are used almost 
synonyms. One reads with little 
surprise Mr. Kelly’s insistence that 
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Sally Quinn glamorous 
Quinn, frankly glamorous herself. 
the real interest that this suggestion 
her glamour used build wholly 
fallacious picture Sally Quinn 
newspaperwoman who, with her 
glamour, also has power. 

The fact that, except perhaps the 
pursuit her career and needlessly 
hurting some the people she has in- 
terviewed, Sally Quinn has exercised 
power with her journalism that counts 
for row beans. She entertainer, 
with limited range. But Mr. Kelly 
bound magnify his stars, and the 
Meyers and the Grahams his title, 
could appropriately have added the 
names Bradlee and Quinn who, after 
all, may establishing journalistic 
dynasty their own. 


CJR/Marc Simont 


Mr. Kelly’s thesis gets his way, 
also does his style. The device 
which relies most the one-sentence 
paragraph. (Twelve thirteen para- 
graphs one page not unusual.) 
Whatever this may tell about what 
considers the attention span 
his readers, tells lot about Mr. 


Kelly’s. 
But even achieve the goal has 
set for himself the celebration 


those possessors power and glamour 
who rule the Post (for spite its oc- 
casional criticism the book still 
celebration) really has not done 
enough homework. There are few new 
facts, few new anecdotes, but none 
that weighs, none that provides illumi- 
nation. Books The Washington Post 
now have their familiar landmarks: 
Watergate rehashed, Janet Cooke 


exposed again. Katharine Graham in- 
who then emerges from her chrysalis 
after her husband’s death svelte 
leader (no less) fashion and society. 

know what kind book this 
going when opens with what as- 
toundingly manages colorful de- 
scription Philip Graham’s suicide. 
Colorful. Almost breezy. The fact that 
have read account Kay Graham 
yet which does her justice. She writ- 
ten about either with undue reverence 
one the Ugly Sisters who sud- 
denly transformed more radiantly than 
Cinderella. Well, the glass slipper 
fits. But does not fit. one pays 
any real attention her most important 
characteristic: that she not only 
newspaper proprietor but also (however 
extraordinary may seem) very good 
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Covering Campaigns 
Journalism 
Congressional Elections 


Peter Clarke Susan Evans. 
Analarming picture local press 
performance emerges from this 
study how newspapers covered 
the 1978 races for the House 
Representatives. Based na- 
tional sample contested 
congressional races from Los An- 
geles Long Island, traces how 
journalistic habits stifle political 
competition and limit voters’ un- 
derstanding campaigns. After 
interviewing political reporters 
and editors each contested 
district and analyzing the content 
news stories and editorials 
their newspapers, the authors 
conclude that incumbents enjoy 

vast advantage news articles 
and that editorial endorsements 
are often devoid reasoned 
argument and usually support 
incumbents. $17.50 


Stanford University Press 


The information 
specialists 
Phillips 
will help you. 
Call us. 


Bill Adams 
Dan Harrison 
Jere Smith 
Susan Stoffle 


(918) 661-5224 
(918) 661-5204 
(918) 661-4982 
(918) 661-4974 
Dave Dryden (918) 661-4987 
Bill Flesher (918) 661-6760 
Research Development 
Jerry 661-8727 


PHILLIPS 


BARTLESVILLE OKLAHOMA 74004 
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newspaperwoman. once wrote The 
Times London that she had ink her 
veins, and discuss that would 
worth all the repeated stories Truman 
Capote’s party for her. She also, from 
experience, extremely fair. She once 
lambasted the reception desk 
The Washington Post for article had 
written for The New Republic severely 
criticizing her for the way she handled 
the pressmen’s strike. was then writing 
regular column for the Post, but 
although she expressed her anger 
article vivid language ‘‘Bullshit, 
lord Britain similar circumstances 
would again know have in- 
vited one for cocktail, and then said 
menacingly polite manner: 
don’t that sort thing, we, Mr. 
Henry, bullshit!’’, which carried 
menace, and suspect that her fairness 
has been quite important her suc- 
cess the toughness which people 
make much. 


she and her newspaper 
bear some the blame for 
trivial and over-excited way 


which written about. The Post puts 
airs; and this seems one 
the current weaknesses American 
journalism. Its realm not that 
power. The main function journalism 
provide information and opinion 
strong and honest prose. good dic- 
tionary should its Bill Rights. 
That, and not the courts, should its 
protection. The pen mightier than the 
sword. But pretending power, the 
American press blunts its pen. 

When once objected the publica- 
tion story about The Washing- 
ton Post, Howard Simons, the managing 
editor, said me: ‘‘But you are public 
replied language not unlike 
Katharine Graham’s. Simons went on: 
columnist for the Post you are 
naturally public That what 
wrong with it. too big for its 
boots. The people Washington would 
like its journalists journalists, and 
not jumped-up public figures who have 
never worn dirty raincoat and think 
that they rule Washington. 


Electronic censors 


Technologies Freedom 

Ithiel Sola Pool 

Belknap Press Harvard University 
Press. 299 pp., $20.00 


JOHN WICKLEIN 


Since the First Amendment was 
adopted, newspapers and pamphleteers 
have had the right publish freely, 
without restraint. That right has not been 
fully guaranteed persons who wanted 
radio and television. 
Because the 1920s and places 
the broadcast spectrum were perceived 
limited, the government imposed 
electronic publishers number 
rules governing content among them, 
the Fairness Doctrine and restrictions 
obscenity. 

But now, through advanced technol- 
ogies communication, traditional 
print and the newer electronic delivery 
systems for information are merging. 
this decade, print video screen 
printouts home communications 
set will become commonplace; early 
the next century, newspapers may 
providing their information 
primarily through electronic delivery 
systems notably through the two- 
way, interactive cable systems now 
being installed across the country. When 
print transmitted electronically, will 
the Federal Communications Commis- 
sion try apply the same rules that 
now applies broadcasting? How 
will keep cable operator from cen- 
soring editorial matter provided 
newspapers other outside suppliers, 
from barring such suppliers entirely 
from his system? 

discussing these and similar ques- 
tions raised the development the 
new electronic media questions that 
add up, his view, salient free 
speech problem for this 
Ithiel Sola Pool makes clear that 
absolutist when comes First 
Amendment freedoms. political sci- 


John Wicklein the author Electronic 
Nightmare: The New Communications and 
Freedom. charge news and public 
affairs programming for the Corporation for 
Public Broadcasting. 
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ence professor who special- 
izes communications, believes that 
communication should not regulated 
except extreme cases where carrier 
has monopoly control communica- 
tion system. Thus, Pool’s view, the 
FCC may not apply its content regu- 
lations, including the Fairness Doctrine, 
aspects the new media where scarcity 
spectrum not consideration. 

Although there question 
scarcity spectrum the multichannel 
communications systems being installed 
cable entrepreneurs, there prob- 
lem monopoly. municipality gives 
cable operator facto monopoly 
its franchise area: once the system 
built, extremely unlikely that 
competing cable company will seek 
franchise build duplicating system. 
cable operator today has the poten- 
tial controlling 100 channels com- 
munications given community; 
ten years, possibly 1,000 channels. 

Cable operators, Pool points out, 
come this from show business; they 
not have the same sense need 
serve their communities that good 
newspaper has. The bottom line the 
be-all. The ideal situation for cable 
operator control every channel 
his system. From business point 
view, has desire provide free 
channels for public access, for edu- 
cational and other public service uses. 
Nor does want lease channels all 
comers fixed and reasonable rate: 
wants able auction off his chan- 
nels the highest bidder. 

But since two-way cable becoming 
the electronic printing press from which 
Pool predicts will receive most 
our information, argues that have 
large stake guaranteeing access 
the system for all information providers, 
including newspapers. 

will not get that without fight. 
The cable operators, through their Na- 
tional Cable Television Association, are 
lobbying hard get Congress enact 
legislation that will give them complete 
control over all channels their sys- 
tems. 66, bill overwhelmingly 
passed the Senate June, would give 
them most what they want. would 
prevent cities from requiring public ac- 


cess education channels, and allow 
cable companies final arbiters 
who would allowed lease channels 
their systems. 

Instead such scheme, which 
would give cable operators monopoly 
control over content, Pool argues that 
the operators should required act 
common carriers, permitting access 
the system all providers informa- 
tion, entertainment, and data services, 
without discrimination and reasonable 
rates appropriate the service of- 
fered. Thus, operator would enti- 
tled demand percentage the 
profits made company using 
channel commercial enterprise, but 
would have charge lesser rate 
nonprofit group that wanted lease 
channel for educational purposes. 

problem arises when the cable sys- 
tem operator also programmer. Even 
where access competitors guaran- 
teed, the temptation operator 
discriminate favor its own pro- 
gramming subtly not subtly 
great. For example, operator may 
deny the use the system’s billing 
computer competitor who wants 
present pay-per-view movies. 


edia reformers have suggested 

that the way prevent such 

discrimination separate 
content from conduit that is, make 
the cable operator solely the common 
carrier others’ programming and in- 
formation services. Pool’s response 
that denying cable operator’s right 
originate material carried his own 
system presents First Amendment 
problem. However, this can solved 
permitting one exception the no- 
origination rule: the operator would 
permitted publish his own views 
political other matters; that, essen- 
tially, what the First Amendment 
guarantees. 

But dirty lan- 
guage the cable business, Pool points 
out. Operators can make more money, 
just now, providing their own con- 
tent, including programming, video 
games, business newsletters, classified 
ads, airline schedules, and the like. The 
operators, for their part, argue that their 
First Amendment rights are violated 
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phone 
Call. 


Now you can cover high 
school sports with just one 
phone call. 


Box scores, game notes, 
schedules, individual and 
team leader reports and 
more. All your 
and all within your sports 
news budget. 


For more information this 
exciting new computer service 
call George Bulgaris (314) 622- 
7059 write Sports Stats, 900 
North Tucker Bivd., St. Louis, 
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19th Annual Competition 


Applications are now being accepted 
from U.S. citizens who are print jour- 


nalists with least five years pro- 
fessional experience. 


One-year grants are awarded for the 
pursuit independent projects 
significant interest. 

Deadline for filing 
October 1983. 

For applications and further program 
information, write: 


The Alicia Patterson Foundation 
1629 Street, N.W., Suite 585 
Washington, D.C. 20006 
call (813) 962-6060 
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they are required carry content from 
outside suppliers especially competi- 
tors. this, they say, they are just like 
newspapers: one would dare tell 
newspaper what content put into its 
columns; one should dare tell them 
what content put their channels. 

But, Pool observes, they are not 
like newspapers. newspaper controls 
single channel its own publication. 
cable company controls hundred 
channels the most important medium 
communication come down the 
pike years. 


the cable companies’ argument 
turns the First Amendment its 


head. insisting their right 
exclude from their systems any in- 
formation providers the local paper 
Message electronic community 
bulletin board they become the 
means suppression the First 
Amendment freedom all us. 

the national level, critics the de- 
veloping system have expressed the fear 
that large communications carrier 
media conglomerate will gain market 
domination and force out smaller sup- 
pliers information and data services. 
Pool’s concern, however, that, 
reacting such fears, the government 
might restrict the First Amendment 
rights such corporations. seems 
less concerned that corporations may 
able use their market positions 
suppress First Amendment rights 
competitors. 

would happy see AT&T serve 
national common carrier that per- 
mits use its system any informa- 
tion provider information supplier 
who wants use it. would not 
happy with its supplying the content for 
that system. But Pool believes that 
require AT&T provide only the tech- 
nology and not the content deprives the 
corporation freedom expression 
even though, Pool himself points out, 
the new technologies many avenues 
delivery are available national 
suppliers information, and AT&T has 
the money lease time others’ dis- 
tribution systems present any idea 
wishes. But AT&T wants more than 
that. Witness its campaign set 
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for its becoming information supplier 
the nation: AT&T, its network com- 
mercials have said, longer just 
Phone Company,’’ but ‘‘The 
Knowledge Business.’’ Not one the 
information businesses, but the infor- 
mation business. The wording was 
hardly inadvertent. see it, AT&T’s 
First Amendment rights are secure; 
have concerned that does not use 
its economic clout deny the First 
Amendment rights others. 

areas where monopolies are not 
problem, Pool would prefer the use 
market forces, rather than government 
regulation, ordering our communica- 
tions. believes that the First 
Amendment would have been better 
served if, over-the-air broadcasting, 
frequencies originally had 
cated commercial bidding, rather 
than having the FCC allocate 
portions the spectrum specific ap- 
plicants. 

the rich will always able 
acquire more any resource than can 
the poor, well-designed free market 
may reduce not increase that ad- 
Pool says. free broad- 
casting market, relatively impoverished 
interests would allowed buy 
modest slices time; that prohibited 
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They would allowed buy their 
yes. But could they 
afford to, say, highly competitive 
market where large profits Pool says 
broadcasters who want use the chan- 
nels air commercials? such mar- 
ket, rather than congressional deci- 
sion, had been the determining factor 
allocating frequencies there would 
almost certainly public television 
public radio. All available channels 
would controlled commercial 
broadcasters. 

have dealt with only few the 
First Amendment issues Pool raises 
his book; painstakingly explores 
wealth other concerns well. The 
book not easy reading and, places, 
repetitious. But gold mine for 
anyone who wants know the history 
First Amendment problems the 
media and think about the problems 
freedom expression now being 
raised the new technologies. While 
not always agree with Pool’s conclu- 
sions, all them are closely reasoned 
and logical. The first chapter called 
Shadow and the dangers 
describes are present and real. Pool’s 
solutions should considered while, 
instead cursing, start looking for 
candles. 


CJR/Donna Moody 
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Salisbury’s lesson 


his recently published memoir Journey 
for Our Times, Harper Row, $22.50), 
reporter, correspondent, editor, and author 
Harrison Salisbury retraces the peripa- 
tetic career ‘‘Minnesota naif’’ who 
traveled ‘‘beyond the outer limits his 
times.’’ The passage below describes 
early step along the way. 


don’t remember where the idea 
came from. Possibly from Earl 
Johnson, the UP’s news director, 
possibly from chief, Hillier 
Krieghbaum. grew out the 
lengthening shadow Depression. 
Already was carrying daily column 
turns, sales increases, new plants, rehir- 
ings, and the like. Sometimes could 
collect only four five paragraphs from 
the whole country. The Depression was 
clamping down nation that didn’t 
know what was happening it. was 
beginning run stories exploring the 
situation, and was assigned one 
about Minneapolis. didn’t then 
know that the story was the same 
everywhere, only the details were dif- 
ferent. found that the city was dead; 
nothing was moving; each day more 
haunted men lost their jobs. 

was delighted with the assignment. 
went down the Gateway, skid row, 
the traditional migrant-labor market. 
Here were the hiring halls for the north 
woods, the grain fields, the railroads, 
the mines. went the labor ex- 
changes. There wasn’t job posted 
the windows. The men sat the curbs, 
row row, silent, desperate, not 
drink pass around, grain alcohol, 
filtered wood alcohol, ginger jake, 
not even Copenhagen snuff. They sat 
and stared blankly into space, each man 
his denim work clothes island 
himself, beyond communication, be- 
yond hope, sitting the curb and 
sometimes shifting bit, when his legs 
his ass got stiff. went the 
hall Western Avenue, worn 
staircase the second floor. smelled 
thirty years Edgeworth and Prince 
Albert, generations cut plug and 
snoose. dozen men sat tables, play- 
ing pinochle. There were young men, 
one age. They looked with 


suspicion. What did reporter want, 
talking them? They had been through 
before, the provocations, the beatings, 
the police harassment, the jails. They 
were gun-shy. had sense enough not 
ask questions, just listened. They had, 
they said, hopes. The would make 
comeback. This was their hour. 

talked the chamber commerce 
people. They had answers. They 
were frightened. talked 
nessmen. They were more eager 
see than the was. Their eyes 
were angry and puzzled. Why was this 
happening? Hadn’t they done all the 
right things worked hard, invested 
their money, tried make decent 
profit? Everything had been good, 
and now out clear sky this. 

put together and the story went 
the wire. Almost instantly got con- 
gratulations. ‘‘Fine Yarn’’ was the mes- 
sage from HX, the Chicago bureau. 
felt very proud. 

But within hour, Hillier 
Krieghbaum had telephone call from 
New York. New York God! 
was the first time since had gone 
work for that had had call from 
New York. was not pleasant call. 
The Minneapolis Journal had 
phoned. Either the would kill that 
story and fire its author the Journal 
would cancel the service. Who was this 
Salisbury, New York asked, what did 
mean, putting defamatory story the 
wire? Kill that story; kill fast; call the 
Journal and see them. Hold their 
hand. Fire Salisbury he’s blame. 

was appalled. was Krieghbaum. 
was Chicago, which had already 
congratulated the story. Some- 
how Krieghbaum smoothed all down. 
mollified the Journal. They didn’t 
quit, but they muttered lot about the 
hiring goddamn radical kid 
from the dug out letter 
recommendation had got when left 
the Journal, which said was ‘‘careful, 
accurate and efficient’’ and ‘‘one the 
best men that came the 
Krieghbaum sent that Earl 
Johnson, who said, Well, O.K., but 
keep his name off the wire until the 
Journal calms down, and for chrisake 
put the fear God into him. 

put the fear God into me, all 


right. Twice six months had been 
given demonstration the power 
the press. had brought the university 
down [for exposing laxness en- 
forcing antismoking rule] when was 
editor the Daily and now had 
aroused the Journal and the power struc- 
think bit. There wasn’t word 
vignette Minneapolis that wasn’t true. 
Even the Journal didn’t challenge that. 
But the truth was not what the Journal 
wanted. The truth might hurt business 
more than the Depression already had. 
The Journal feared that other cities 
would say, look, Minneapolis where 
the Depression not Milwaukee, not 
St. Louis, not Kansas City. Depression 
Minneapolis. Didn’t you see that 


story UP? 
O.K. Milwaukee. The whole 
country was the same boat, but 
each businessman, each city, was 
fighting for that little edge over the other 
fellow. Fear was the root the Jour- 
nal’s outrage, just fear had been what 
moved the officials when they sus- 
pended from the university. wasn’t 
that the Daily was printing lies. was 
that the Daily was printing truth. sit 
the truth. Put down the editor. Plaster 
over. The Journal gave the same 
lesson. Don’t think that truth de- 
fense. The hell with the truth. Give 
varnish. blizzards ever hit Min- 
neapolis the Journal, and Depres- 
doesn’t agree, rip the wires out. 

Did get the message? Not really. 
Moscow; Birmingham, Alabama; 
Hanoi. The geography changed. The 
society and the politics changed. Some- 
times was the administration 
midwestern university, sometimes the 
city fathers own city; President 
Lyndon Johnson the rulers the 
Kremlin; World War generals Bull 
Connor Birmingham; but the message 
was always the same: Shut up! Don’t 
rock the boat. Keep those unpleasant 
truths yourself. The truth, was 
mately learn, the most dangerous 
thing. There are ends which men 
power will not put out its eyes. 


ot, course, that things were 


From the book A Journey for Our Times, by Harrison E. Salisbury, ©1983 by Harrison E. Salisbury. Reprinted with permission of Harper & Row Publishers, Inc 
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Colleagues 
and other strangers 


Editors, Publishers, and Newspaper 
Ethics, Philip Meyer, American Soci- 
Newspaper Editors, April 1983 


How often newspaper publishers kill 
story? Order investigative series? Ask for 
special handling piece about adver- 
tiser? showdown the paper’s 
endorsement political candidate, the 
publisher the editor prevail? re- 
porter gets unusually close his sources, 
should rewarded, transferred, ad- 
monished, fired and who should (and 
does) decide? this bold new survey makes 
clear, the answers you get these and other 
prickly questions professional behavior 
depend whom you ask: publishers, 
editors, and reporters, not surprisingly, are 
just subjective their perceptions other 
mortals even when comes such 
presumably measurable matters the fre- 
quency with which publishers visit their 
newsrooms. What surprising are the ethi- 
cal implications their patterns response. 

Designed gain better understanding 
the relationship between the business office 
and the newsroom, and the ways they 
work together set and enforce paper’s 
ethical standards, the survey the work 
Philip Meyer, former executive with 
Knight-Ridder who now teaches the Uni- 
versity North Carolina Chapel Hill and 
the author the highly respected Preci- 
sion Journalism. His controversial, 
report, presented the American Society 
Newspaper Editors its May convention, 
draws the responses 333 editors, pub- 
lishers, and staff members (representing pa- 
pers that together serve more than half the 
wide-ranging series questions, both 
hypothetical and real. 

Among other things, Meyer finds that 
editors and publishers are less odds 
substantive ethical issues than questions 
editorial prerogative and turf, and that 
those issues which they diverge usu- 
ally involve money. finds that damn- 
the-torpedoes urge publish the op- 
posite tendency toward self-restraint 
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significantly (but not always ways one 
might expect) linked the age, responsibil- 
ity, experience, and degree civic activity 
the particular publisher/editor/staff 
member well the paper’s size and 
that the push publish can easily preclude 
relevant ethical concerns from being con- 
sidered all. finds that seasoned editors 
and publishers are more flexible, and are 
more likely see eye eye, than young re- 
porters seem realize; and that, their 
hostility the business office and their sus- 
picion community ties, staff members 
may more thoughtlessly reflexive and less 
rationally ethical meeting their responsi- 
bility the public than they would like 
think. 

Publishers’ styles get special scrutiny from 
Meyer, who classifies them according the 
degree their intervention, malign be- 
nign, newsroom affairs. identifies four 
main types the Partisan, the Politician, the 


Statesman, and the Absentee and learns 
some unexpected things about each. The Ab- 
sentee publisher, for example, who stays out 
the newsroom altogether, turns out 
almost sensitive fairness, balance, and 
objectivity the Statesman, who confines 
his activity helping the newsroom such 
positive ways spotting stories, catching er- 
rors, developing readership surveys, and 
on. Unlike the others, who generally favor 
self-restraint publishing, the Absentee 
likely lean toward publication; the Absen- 
tee scores highest his sensitivity such 
traditional newsroom problems con- 
fidentiality and conflicts interest, and 
significantly more likely than the others 
support code newsroom ethics. the 
Absentee the publisher everyone’s 
dreams? Not your life, according 
Meyer: morale newsroom with Ab- 
sentee publisher even lower than one with 
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newspapers, seems, happiness having 
Statesman for boss. 

But high morale only one the marks 
ideal that also requires mutual respect be- 
tween editor and publisher and willingness 
abandon what defines outmoded ad- 
versarial postures with regard the business 
office. After all, argues, economic reality 
recognizes the mutual dependence each 
side the operation the quality the 
other; questionable relationship between 
business manager and supplier between 
reporter and source will eventually affect 
the organization whole. ethical re- 
sponse, says flatly, not de- 
won’t wash. 

But his alternative pretty muddy, too: 
outside review boards made local 
citizens; internal all-newspaper ethics com- 
mittees; the drafting codes, only 
means increasing sensitivity the situa- 
tional ambiguities ethical problems. 
Meyer all too aware the heresy his 
plan and, indeed, his report itself carries 
heavy disclaimer from the ethics committee 
ASNE pointing out the dangers. Still, one 
cannot help but struck Meyer’s 
humanistic belief the perfectibility pub- 
lishers. Wouldn’t grand were 
right? 


Plowing ahead 


Genetic Engineering Plants, Ste- 
ven Witt and others, California Agricul- 
tural Lands Project, San Francisco, 
California, 1982 


Despite the fertility the field, the subject 
agriculture gets only skimpy coverage 
the press, and those stories that attract the 
attention the media are frequently blighted 
error and hype. This handy little booklet 
designed improve both the quality and 
yield the crop. The first ‘‘Quick 
series planned nonprofit infor- 
mation clearinghouse variety topics 
related farmland use, this fifty-three-page 
primer the genetic engineering plants 
explains how the long-established process 
works and points some the obstacles 
reporting new developments among 
them, manipulation the media self- 
promoting scientists with eye p.r. (One 
1981 experiment that was hailed break- 
through The New York Times, News- 
week, Science News, and others, the authors 
recall, was scientifically unsound that 
amounted little more than ‘‘a hill 
The guidebook suggests several 
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intriguing story ideas, discusses the politics 
research funding (another area rich 
story possibilities), and provides list 
knowledgeable sources genetic engineer- 
ing, most whom, the authors observe 
pointedly, have never been contacted re- 
porters. Witt and his colleagues have made 
the spadework easy; bringing the harvest 


Southern discomfort 


Portrait Newspaper, Bill Givens 
with Kenneth Neill, Memphis, January 
1983 


What becomes newspaper legend most? 
Certainly not decision sell itself the 
highest bidder, which what the liberal, 
family-owned Delta Democrat-Times 
Greenville, Mississippi, did 1980 when 
accepted offer about $1,000 head for 
each its 18,000 readers the highest per 
capita price newspaper history and be- 
came another link the libertarian Freedom 
Newspapers chain. Capturing the flavor 
time and place, this profile traces the history 
the crusading DD-T from its founding 
Hodding Carter 1938 through the 
passing the eyeshade Hodding 
III the early sixties, then the scion’s 
decision move other things, the fam- 
ily’s recognition that was time let go, 
and the paper’s new identity its adoptive 
family. 

whose commitment and jus- 
tice drew the most talented its staff and the 
most famous its town; paper whose repu- 
tation for courage was typified fiery 
1945 editorial decrying mistreatment 
Japanese-Americans, which won Carter 
Pulitzer Prize, and its unrelenting cam- 
paign for civil rights, which won the undy- 
ing enmity Mississippi Governor (and 
later Senator) Theodore Bilbo and other 


bigots; paper whose tenacity was tested 
threatened boycotts and the hanging the 
editor effigy; and paper whose Chamber 
Commerce boosterism was unabashed. 
The combination worked not least all, 
the article suggests, because Hodding Carter 
was radical integrationist but rather 
moderate, even conservative, good ole 
southern boy with unshakable belief 
justice. Indeed, Givens notes, was not until 
the late 1960s that announcements black 
weddings appeared the DD-T’s society 
columns and news black affairs was 
played page one. 

There are those (including former staff 
members) who say that the quality the 
paper and its impact the town were never 
quite great legend has it. After all, they 
note, was Greenville’s extraordinary popu- 
lation writers, artists, and intellectuals that 
had attracted the Carters the first place and 
provided the environment which the 
flourished, population that evidently 
continues about its creative business 
notwithstanding the now-dull journalistic 
presence its midst. any case, Givens 
concludes, something good has been lost. 

The new reports, gets some- 
what mixed reviews. There are complaints 
about out-of-town by-lines and decrease 
local news; circulation appears slightly 
(about percent) down. Blacks, who make 
more than percent the town’s popu- 
lation, tend suspicious the DD-T’s 
free-enterprise zeal. Farmers are less than 
enchanted with its editorial attacks the 
government’s price-support programs and 
with the columns naming the names those 
who receive disaster-relief loans. this the 
stuff which legends are made? Hardly. 
Maybe that’s why, the DD-T’s imported 
new editor complains, the ghost Hodding 
Carter still walks Greenville’s streets. 
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Gunsmoke 


TO THE REVIEW: 


and Sleeping Dogs: The Prez’s 
Press Midterm’’ May/June) was 
article that should required reading 
every city room. was lucky those bygone 
days when started out green young re- 
porter The Indianapolis Times. Norman 
Isaacs, the city editor, took aside and 
said, have one piece advice for 
you. Never trust city hall.’’ Alas, too many 
Washington correspondents never heard that 
kind counsel. 

experience, and once covered the 
White House for CBS (in the Truman days), 
that Washington reporters are terribly 
naive and susceptible the presence great 
power. They virtually swoon when ad- 
dressed their first names, when they are 
given purposeful leak (the aim usually 
stab rival the back), when they receive 
invitation official social event, get 
Christmas card. 

The canard that publishers demand this 
obeisance power; don’t believe it. think 
the guys love salaam. 


TRISTRAM COFFIN 

Editor 

The Washington Spectator 
Washington, D.C. 


TO THE REVIEW: 


large laurel and author Han- 
son for the lucid and informative article 
how the Washington press corps has failed 
fulfill its fourth estate responsibilities its 
coverage the Reagan administration. 
have been amazed and appalled the kid- 
gloves treatment Reagan has generally re- 
ceived the news media, and the first 
news analysis piece have seen that has even 
addressed this subject. Hanson does ex- 
cellent job spelling out some the 
reasons for this phenomenon. 

But there serious issue underlying the 
press’s reluctance have Reagan 
that Hanson’s article does not address. Han- 
son quotes Roger Mudd saying, 
Americans want give him chance, and 
especially they want the media give him 
own feeling that the press 
avoided much critical scrutiny Reagan 


order not antagonize audience they per- 
ceived highly supportive Reagan and 
his policies. While Hanson does note that the 
press may have overestimated the extent 
Reagan’s mandate, does not really ques- 
tion the appropriateness journalists’ pred- 
icating their reporting the basis what 
the audience wants hear. seems 
that this case the press may have been 
interested protecting and enhancing its 
own image the eyes the public 
Reagan was protecting and enhancing his. 

JOSEPHINE HOLZ 

Assistant professor 

Department communication 


Rutgers University 
New Brunswick, 


TO THE REVIEW: 


question whether and Sleeping 
raised many hackles, but probably 
elevated few eyebrows. What apparently 
was intended rant Reagan and his 
economics turned into whimper; the timing 
couldn’t have been more inopportune. 
copy arrived May day the 
morning newspaper was headlining BUILD- 
ING, STOCKS, JOBS ALL INCREASE, top 
weeks improving economic news and 
all-time Dow Jones highs. 
Despite the author’s clouded effort, admi- 
ration for CJR remains undimmed. 
GRAYDON SMART 
Editor/Publisher 


River Cities 
Shreveport, La. 


Mobil’s code 


TO THE REVIEW: 


What chilling, perverted notion 
Mobil presents its the May/ 
June media, remain free and re- 
sponsible, should adopt and enforce [Mobil’s 

Orthodoxy and enforcement are the an- 
tithesis free press. 


JACKSON RANNELLS 
San Francisco, Calif. 


TO THE REVIEW: 


hope that Mobil’s call for ‘‘enforcement’’ 
(Mobil’s emphasis) the SPJ/SDX Code 
Ethics ignored. 


Mobil’s assertion that organiza- 
tions should the SPJ/SDX code 
reminiscent report official com- 
mission the government South Africa. 
That report called for the licensing jour- 
nalists through Council for 
see that they exercise due 
care and responsibility their work. The re- 
port said that the council would made 
journalists. Thus, said, journalists 
would policing themselves. (See The New 
York Times, February 1982, for story 
the South African proposal.) 

Since Gutenberg, has been easy find 
someone ready force the press good. 
However, press that forced adhere 
someone’s anyone’s code ethics 
not free press. Attempts Mobil and 
others the press behavior 
that happens suit them should resisted. 

ALBERT SKAGGS 
Assistant professor 
communications 


Bethany College 
Bethany, West Va. 


Policing the Review 


THE REVIEW: 


Your research people were extremely careful 
confirm portions the information con- 
tained The Press Los 
spent considerable amount time discus- 
sing some the issues with your very pro- 
fessional staff. 

One glaring error the article was not 
called attention for comment clar- 
ification, however. Officers the Los 
Angeles Police Department were not 
council hearing 1978. The 
shown the photograph accompanying the 
article were civilian employees assigned 
the TV, photo, and sound section the de- 
partment’s training division. That not and 
never has been undercover assignment. 
They bore identification items clearly iden- 
tifying them members the Los Angeles 
Police Department. That how they were 
readily recognized those attendance 
who objected their presence. 

might interest your readers know that 
the author The Press Los 
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against the Los Angeles Police Department. 
WILLIAM BOOTH 
Commander 


Office the Chief Police 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


The editors reply: Commander Booth cor- 
rect pointing out that the camera crew 
the 1978 city council hearing consisted not 
Public Disorder Intelligence Division 
but civilian employees the Los 
Angeles Police Department. However, the 
recollection several people who attended 
the hearing that these employees were not 
wearing identification badges, and that 
was some time before their identity became 
known council members, who then asked 
the crew leave. According documents 
obtained plaintiffs lawsuits against the 
LAPD, there were, fact, undercover 
PDID officers that hearing taking notes 
the discussion. 

Commander Booth also correct point- 
ing out that Dave Lindorff, the author the 
article, was among the hundreds plaintiffs 
who joined suits against the LAPD arising 
out its surveillance activities. the in- 
terest full disclosure, the Review should 
certainly have noted that fact. 


eo-nabobery reviewed 


TO THE REVIEW: 


were gratified the attention re- 
cently devoted our study the media elite 
(‘‘The Return the Nattering 
May/June). However, were mys- 
tified the charge that our work part 
long-running cabal against the press. 

Our goal independent social scientists 
understand the changing role the press 
American society. 1981 Public Opin- 
ion article, reported that leading jour- 
nalists surveyed hold relatively liberal 
and attitudes. con- 
cluded: crucial task that remains 
discover what relationship, any, exists be- 
tween how these individuals view the world 
and how they present that world the pub- 
address this issue are sys- 
tematically studying national media coverage 
such controversial topics busing and 
nuclear energy. 

According however, had al- 
ready prejudged the question. Why? Be- 
cause Rothman discussed some our 
hypotheses 1979 essay (though this 
how social science proceeds hypotheses 
are formulated and then tested); because 
wrote for ‘‘neoconservative’’ journal 
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UNFINISHED BUSINESS 


(though itself showed interest pub- 
lishing article wrote students Co- 
lumbia’s Graduate Journalism); 
and because corporation used our findings 
advocacy (without our knowledge 
permission). 

This not substantive criticism. dis- 
putes neither our research methods nor our 
findings. CJR’s one such factual claim that 
media and business elites agree national 
priorities simply incorrect. Our pub- 
lished data show that one three journalists 
regards values Ameri- 
ca’s most important goals, compared only 
one eight businessmen. 

have never asserted that the media are, 
words, ‘‘a body somewhat sinister 
influence arrogant, and presumptuous.”’ 
have merely provided factual evidence 
that leading journalists are relatively homo- 
geneous their backgrounds and attitudes. 
Our ultimate aim describe and explain 
scientifically any linkages may find be- 
tween those attitudes and the way the press 
reality for public consumption. 
Our research carries banner partisan 
politics; conducting our work strive for 
the same ideals that the canons journalism 
dictate: fairness and objectivity. 

STANLEY ROTHMAN, 
ROBERT LICHTER, 


LINDA LICHTER 
Washington, D.C. 


The editors reply: the disputed 
assertion that Lichter’s and Rothman’s own 
figures show that the business and jour- 
nalism elites ‘‘were substantial agreement 
national priorities,’’ readers are referred 
the authors’ tabulation ‘‘Media and 
Business Elites,’’ Public Opinion, October/ 
November 1981, page 59. Calculations 
the coefficient correlation between media 
and business attitudes that is, their statis- 
tical degree similarity regarding the 
goal for America the 
next decade show the two elites 
percent agreement (for buffs, .95). 
Among seven goals listed, both groups chose 
stable economy’’ far the most 
important. There are differences between the 
groups, sure, but these differences are 
considerably smaller than the degree 

the authors’ claim that they have 
provided factual evidence that lead- 
ing journalists are relatively homogeneous 
their backgrounds and attitudes,’’ readers 
are referred the articles noted the 
editorial and particular ‘‘The Once and 
Future Washington Jour- 
nalism Review, December 1982. 


Nuclear confusions? 


TO THE REVIEW: 


After first reading Andrew Cockburn’s 
sion’’ May/June), wanted compli- 
ment the Review for printing article that 
correspondents and graphmakers,’’ 
analysis the difficulties reporting de- 
fense issues. Upon rereading and reflection, 
however, have come the conclusion that 
the article boils down very little 
and lot more confusion. 

Mr. Cockburn attempts, for example, 
make big issue the fact that Secretary 
Weinberger’s graph from Soviet Military 
Power showing ICBM launcher and re-entry 
vehicle (RV) deployment does not include 
hint that the Soviets keep three-quarters 
their nuclear eggs the land-based mis- 
sile basket opposed one-quarter for the 
That true; there was hint 
that chart. Its purpose made explicit its 
title was portray ICBMs and RVs. Four 
pages later, however, Soviet Military Power 
has another graph SLBM launchers and 
RVs that clearly shows the relative disparity 
between Soviet and U.S. sea-based forces. 
This could have been noted Mr. Cock- 
burn’s article. 

Another example Mr. Cockburn’s 
rather narrow perspective his reference 
the Soviet Bison bomber and the quote from 
Khrushchev’s memoirs that the Bison 
reach the United States, but 
couldn’t come back.’’ Granted, the Soviets 
have few these old bombers, but Mr. 
Cockburn’s analysis would have draw the 
inference that flying from the U.S.S.R. 
the U.S., even one-way mission, not 
intercontinental strike capability, that the 
Soviets not actively fly these old birds, 
and that the bomber threat this country 
exaggerated. cute quotation from Chair- 
man Khrushchev can hardly obviate the fact 
that the Soviets have recognized the defi- 
ciencies their long-range bomber forces 
and are attempting fix them. Pages 23-26 
Soviet Military Power bring the bomber 
threat this country date, but some- 
how this, too, ignored Mr. Cockburn. 

EVAN PARROTT, JR. 


Maxweil Air Force Base 
Albuquerque, N.M. 


Andrew Cockburn replies: Since Soviet Mili- 
tary Power does not give total numbers for 
either Soviet U.S. strategic warheads, 
not see how can expected work 
out who keeps what sea Even 
when Weinberger’s minions bring them- 
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selves illustrate area U.S. supre- 
macy (sea-launched warheads), they warn 
readers that ‘‘the quantitative U.S. advan- 
tage shown the chart should not mis- 

respond Mr. Parrott’s second point, 
the Soviets have indeed ‘‘recognized the 
deficiencies their long-range bomber 
but the only evidence that they have 
fixed them nonoperational prototype 
the Blackjack bomber. Meanwhile, accord- 
ing Soviet Military Power, primary 
intercontinental air threat the United 
States’’ the propeller-driven 1950s Bear 
bomber. 


High-tech news 


THE REVIEW: 


Laurence Zuckerman provided readers with 
comprehensive treatment videotex sys- 
tems and their design News: 
The State the Art’’ March/April). 
While may all marvel over the sophisti- 
cated applications that this technology af- 
fords, must cognizant its po- 
tential dangers. 

Families like the fictional Harveys gener- 
ate vast amount personal data when they 
actively engage their videotex terminal. 
they shop home, order theater tickets, and 
select their favorite televison programs, the 
computer records and stores their preferences 
and choices. This makes the Harveys’ 
transactions particularly vul- 
nerable abuse. Unfortunately, the Harveys 
cannot assume that the information thus 
generated will remain private. 

issue the use the information ob- 
tained from subscribers through the legiti- 
mate use videotex system and whether 
the data can shared with third parties. 
present, there federal statute that could 
protect families like the Harveys from the po- 
tential abuses individual privacy that in- 
teractive television may afford. State laws in- 
tended furnish such protection are gener- 
ally inadequate. So, too, are most the pro- 
tective codes that have been developed 
industry. 

The need for such protection indicated 
two instances abuse, both which oc- 
curred Columbus, Ohio. The first involved 
theater owner who was being prosecuted 
for having shown allegedly obscene film. 
part his defense, his counsel attempted 
subpoena the names Qube videotex sys- 
tem subscribers who had viewed modified 
version the same film the Qube adult 
pay channel. His ploy was identify several 
prominent Columbus citizens who had 
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watched the same film that the theater owner 
was being prosecuted for exhibiting. Fortu- 
nately, the judge was aware the dangers 
compliance would entail and only ap- 
proved the transfer the number viewers 
watching the film, not their names. 

another case, mayoral election was 
influenced confidential data inappro- 
priately leaked the public. The 
had apparently viewed several sexuaily 
explicit films the Qube adult channel. 
This information was released without au- 
thorization and became prominent election 
issue. 

DR. JAMES ROMAN 
Assistant professor 
Department communications 


Hunter College 
New York, N.Y. 


THE REVIEW: 


Laurence Zuckerman’s ‘‘Hi-Tech News: The 
State the accurately described many 
the advantages and limitations the new 
medium. However, focusing the 
example the tree’’ approach 
videotex, the writer may have left readers 
with restricted view the new technol- 
ogy’s capacity information delivery 
system. Many the recently established 
videotex services have added features such 
keyword access and gateway services that 
permit much greater flexibility both style 
and content. 

The keyword approach allows the reader 
travel directly the desired subject, 
avoiding the step-by-step slogging through 
index pages, which many 
viewers find frustrating and time-consuming. 
Some services also incorporate gateway fea- 
tures that allow the user move from one 
type data base another. Thus, the i-NET 
intelligent network service operated the 
Computer Communications Group the 
Trans Canada Telephone System allows 
users switch from Telidon data bases 
stock services, bibliographic data banks, 
the InfoGlobe service, which provides sub- 
scribers with access the archives the 
Toronto Globe and Mail and the New York 
Times Information Service. These features, 
combined with the ability many terminals 
scroll text manner familiar users 
computer editing systems, mean that 
videotex can much more than 
have yet see videotex ver- 
sion War and Peace, but not incon- 
ceivable. 


PHILIP KINSMAN 

Department communications 
Government Canada 
Ottawa, Ontario 


THE REVIEW: 


Lawrence Zuckerman’s fictional, plugged-in 
Harvey family gives appealing picture 
videotex service (The Source), allow 
point out few real-life disadvantages. 

True, The Source gave home access 
UPI, the Dow Jones market quotes, and New 
York Times feature articles. also tied 
the telephone, sometimes for hours. 
sorry you couldn’t get apolo- 
gized more than one occasion. 
computer was the (Perhaps the 
Harveys’ computer would have its own tele- 
phone line.) 

Subscribing videotex service using 
home computer means added expense. 
addition the service itself (in the case 
The Source, initial $100 initiation fee, 
plus minimum charge month, plus 
charge about hour), computer 
owner may have buy costly peripherals: 
modem hook the service through the 
telephone, and terminal package enable 
the computer the videotex 
service. 

It’s also possible order domestic 
airplane tickets through The Source. After 
checking the schedule from New York 
Fort Lauderdale and selecting flight, 
husband and decided (on hunch) book 
through travel agent instead through the 
computer. discovered that the flight 
schedule the computer was long out 
date. Had ordeted our tickets via 
videotex, would have been standing 
the airport waiting for fiight that longer 
existed. 

have been assured that The Source and 
other videotex systems have been smoothing 
out this and other glitches. But even all 
goes should, the novelty getting all 
one’s information and services from 
machine can wear off pretty quickly. 
cancelled our subscription after less than one 
year, simply because had stopped using 
it. 

LAURIE NADEL 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 


Lake County revisited 


TO THE REVIEW: 


Your article Murdoch Fix’’ 
March/April) mentioned that given 
making dry observations. May now observe 
(sans vermouth) that Lake County Telegraph 
executive editor Vernon Henry’s letter 
published your May/June edition contains 
least one boast that without basis fact. 

Henry states: Telegraph the 
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fastest-growing newspaper northeastern 
The latest FAS-FAX from the Audit 
Bureau Circulations (the circulation aver- 
ages for the six months March 31, 
1983) shows that the Telegraph’s daily and 
Sunday circulation increases were much less 
than those other daily and Sunday news- 
papers northeastern Ohio, including 
circulation increases our own daily and 
Sunday newspaper. fact, comparison 
the Telegraph’s circulation averages for the 
six months ended March 31, 1983, with the 
averages for the six months ended September 
30, 1982, indicates that the Telegraph has 
actually lost circulation. 

DUDLEY THOMAS 

General manager 


The Lake County News-Herald 
Willoughby, Ohio 


Counterpunch 


THE REVIEW: 
Having created program which has worked 
with more than 4,000 company executives 
who eventually have been interviewed 
radio television reporters around the 
world, can only say about Counter- 
Nonsense! 

Why your authors consider unfair for 
executive spend few hours learning 
better present his view newsman who 
has spent thousands hours sharpening his 
tolerance toward untrained community 
spokesperson, you suggest the same 
treatment for executive who has not taken 
such program? The citizen spokesperson 
usually espousing cause very close his 
heart; most often, quite emotionally. Usu- 
ally, there responsibility anyone 
other than himself. Misstatements cor- 
porate spokesperson could cost him his job, 
personal company reputation. 

GEORGE GLAZER 
Managing director 
Broadcast and audiovisual services 


Hill and Knowlton 
New York, N.Y. 


TO THE REVIEW: 


The heart Counterpunch 
claim that executives learn ‘‘at the feet 
moonlighting and lapsed journalists how 
obfuscate, evade questions, refuse comment 
without appearing refuse comment, and 
gobble gobs air time with their slogans 
and Nowhere the article the 
authors provide shred evidence sup- 
port that claim. Not one executive quoted 


saying that’s what he/she was taught. Not 
one ex-journalist quoted saying that’s 
what he/she teaches. 

sure, there are few words quo- 
tation marks. One suggests that trainers teach 
executives what they say with 
ear-catching phrases. that’s such bad 
idea, why Stephens and Frankel use the 
technique much themselves, that 
phrase ‘‘moonlighting and lapsed jour- 
nalists’’? 

Conceivably, the process gathering 
research, Messrs. Stephens and Frankel may 
have run across article The Wall Street 
Journal last fall which was quoted 
advising executives the truth, even 
when they did, they certainly 
made mention it. Further research 
would have developed the information that 
(and, assume, others) also teach execu- 
tives begin every response straight 
question with words that directly and hon- 
estly answer the question. Obviously, loaded 
questions require something else. 

course, we, too, teach executives 
use ear-catching phrases (we call them po- 
sitioning statements) and back every- 
thing they say with evidence. Then, when 
possible, suggest they bridge informa- 
tion about the way the consumer benefits 
from their company’s policies and/or prac- 
tices. And why not? After all, the interview 
should exchange views, not some 
sort prison-camp interrogation. 

STEPHEN ROWAN 
President 


Communication Counseling Canada 
Toronto, Ontario 


Mitchell Stevens and Eliot Frankel reply: 
the literature provided television trainers, 
outlined the article, found sugges- 
tions how corporate executives can over- 
whelm with statistics, change the subject, 
duck questions without saying com- 
take control interview, and in- 
sert positive material even when does not 
directly speak question. That seems 
something more than simply answering 
each question honestly and directly. 
sounds like obfuscation, evading 
questions, refusing comment without appear- 
ing refuse comment, and gobbling air 
time for puffery. 


L’histoire Monde 


TO THE REVIEW: 


was shocked Steven Englund’s 
terrevolution Monde’’ March/ 
April). have intention bringing the 
innumerable factual errors contains, but 


cannot refrain from reacting the statements 
that Mr. Englund attributes what 
calls recent 

ccording Mr. Englund, alluded 
Claude Julien’s pro-Moscow 
mouth betrays the writer’s miscomprehen- 
sion the crisis which shook Monde 
the course recent years. The allegation 
the more serious view the fact that Mr. 
Englund, few lines farther on, allows him- 
self write that was afraid Julien 
would transform Monde into organ 
like L’Humanité, the newspaper the 
French Communist The profound 
stupidity this remark will immediately 
apparent anyone who has closely followed 
the crisis Monde, but consider 
duty formally deny such allegation, 
since presented the American public, 
necessarily ill-acquainted with this affair. 
rereading the statements that Mr. Englund 
attributes me, have the angry impression 
that has placed mouth not re- 
plies, but the questions that put me. 
all the more regrettable that such techniques 
have been employed review that pub- 
lished under the auspices school jour- 
nalism. 

would like, conclusion, reassure 
readers the Columbia Journalism Review 
who might have been led astray Mr. En- 
glund’s article, and its title, that 
Monde. 


JACQUES AMALRIC 
Chief, foreign service 
Monde 

Paris 


Steven Englund replies: stand the quotes 
attributed Monsieur Amalric words 
his office last September. 

way update, readers might in- 
terested know that Claude Julien was re- 
cently given the Legion d’Honneur the 
Mitterrand government, and that the 
awards ceremony Foreign Minister Claude 
Cheysson who conferred the medal 
Julien cited excerpts from the 


The Drinkhall case 


TO THE REVIEW: 


Said What The Wall Street Jour- 
January/February) was not just 
misleading; raises serious questions about 
your ethics and standards. 

Your article says that investigation 
Jim Drinkhall’s reporting the plaintiff’s 
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lawyer produced evidence phony 
statements, missing notes, forgotten sources, 
and, what may the most embarrassing 
all, denial seven journalists that they 
were sources for information attributed 
claims that your account based 
depositions, affidavits, and 
other fiie court. 

What does not say that there are 
documents file that support Drinkhall’s 
defense. The only supportive statement re- 
ferred general remark Journal at- 
torney that comes near the end the article. 

one Drinkhall’s sources. was 
contacted Michael Kramer, then federal 
prosecutor and now plaintiff, fished 
for compromising information Drinkhall. 
Documents confirm that conversation. 
deceptive and unfair mention only those 
who allegedly deny Drinkhall’s version and 
exclude evidence that supports him. 

Incidentally, after phone conversation 
with Kramer, made inquiries about the 
situation. conclusion was that Drinkhall 
was being investigated. 

While much your story was based 
the affidavit the lawyer, your 
authors did not see fit note that The Wall 
Street Journal has not, yet, responded 
court his allegations. should have been 
obvious that answer the allegations, get 
the other side, needed some inter- 
viewing. 

One final observation: your authors make 
point the failure Drinkhall’s law- 
enforcement sources either step forward 
back him up. Maybe did fabricate his 
confidential sources. The evidence, how- 
ever, not conclusive. Anyone who has 
been involved reporting organized 
crime and the criminal justice system knows 
that there more going this type 
situation. 

commend the Review’s effort report 
libel. one the most difficult parts 
the journalism business. There are minefields 
every turn. believe you stepped some 
mines. 

LOWELL BERGMAN 
Coordinator investigations 


ABC News 
San Francisco, California 


Deadline 


The editors welcome letters from readers. 
considered for publication the Septem- 
ber/October issue, letters should received 
July 21. Letters are subject editing for 
clarity and space. 
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ASSOCIATIONS 


BERTRAND RUSSELL SOCIETY. Information: 
CJR, Box 409, Coopersburg, 18036. 


BACK ISSUES CJR: Great for research and 
reference. Nearly complete sets available, dating 
back 1962. (Some issues are longer avail- 
able.) Only $225, shipping included. Write call: 
CJR, 700A Journalism, Columbia University, 
New York, 10027; 212/280-2716. 


SASE BRINGS AMERICA.”’ 
26865 Columbia, Hemet, 92343. 


EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITIES 


ASSISTANT PROFESSOR, TENURE TRACK, 
appointment July 1984, teach media law 
both graduate and undergraduate levels. Law de- 
gree Ph.D. desirable. Experience journalism 
teaching advantage. Must have potential for 
scholarship. Apply December 31, 1983, with 
full resume Dean, Graduate School Jour- 
nalism, North Gate Hall, University California, 
Berkeley, 94720. The University California 
Equal Opportunity, Affirmative Action Em- 
ployer. 


AMERICANS RESIDING MAJOR CITIES 
ABROAD and desiring stimulating part time work 
interpreters and translators. Write Managing 
Director, Escortex, 7324 Reseda Blvd., Reseda, 
California 91335 U.S.A. 


GIFTS 


GIVING BULL MEXICAN PEOPLE 
Bishop Defrocks Gay Priest People Should 
Evacuate When Gas Odor Present War Dims 
Hopes for Treat yourself friend 
Squad Helps Dog Bite Victim: collection 
flubs from the nation’s press culled from years 
Lower per copy, including 
postage. Send order with payment SHDBV, Co- 
lumbia Journalism Review, 700A Journalism 
Building, Columbia University, New York, 
10027. Please allow 6-8 weeks for delivery. 


PUBLISHING 


LOOKING FOR PUBLISHER? Learn how 
you can have your book published, promoted, 
distributed. Send for free booklet, HP-3, Vantage 
Press, 516 34th Street, New York, 10001. 


SERVICES 


SINGLE PROFILE NEXUS creates nationwide 
network cultured singles. Box 7484-A Orlando, 
32854. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


TOP-NOTCH REPORTER WITH METRO Ex- 
PERIENCE, who has chased news career 
Wild West, Far East (China) and few spots be- 
tween, looks for place settle down. Seeks major 
metro. Prefers state/regional/national desk, but 
open suggestions. Available this fall. For re- 
sume and clips, write Box 32, Columbia Jour- 
nalism Review, 700A Journalism Building, Co- 
lumbia University, New York, 10027. 


THE EYES HAVE IT! Sharp-eyed, creative, 
award-winning photojournalist, seeks staff spot 
picture-conscious metro. Will provide eye- 
catching shots with impact. Box 34, Columbia 
Journalism Review, 700A Journalism Building, 
Columbia University, New York, 10027. 


FORMER SENIOR EDITOR 8-MILLION 
CIRCULATION mag, rejoining the liv- 
ing after writing book, seeks highly challenging 
job top-quality print broadcast magazine. 
Extensive experience covering lifestyles, con- 
sumerism, the arts, architecture, fashion, beauty 
books, travel, and more; also voice-trained 
top NYC coach, with cable scriptwriting credits. 
Will consider newspaper sections. 
Box 439, Cambridge, 02238. 


AUSTRALIA TWO EXPERIENCED RE- 
PORTERS headed down under for year. Avail- 
able for free-lancing, stringing. Leave Sep- 
tember. Box 30, Columbia Journalism Review, 
Journalism Building, Columbia University, 
New York, 10027. 


REACH 
THEM ALL!! 


Newspaper editors 
Radio and stations 
Journalism schools 
Professional 
organizations 
employment 


classified advertising rates are 
$1/word number, 10-word mini- 
mum. Boxes and telephone 
numbers each count 
words; zip codes one word. 
For box service add $4.00. 


ADS MUST PREPAID. 
PLEASE TYPE COPY. 


ISSUE CLOSING 
Sept/Oct July 
Nov/Dec Sept 


Jan/Feb Nov 


NAME 
ADDRESS 


CITY STATE ZIP 


Send with payment to: 


CJR CLASSIFIEDS 
700B Journalism 
Columbia University 
New York, 10027 


last, Something that quite first class. 


It’s Royal Executive Class. Direct from 
Dallas/Fort Worth and Seattle Tokyo and 
Bangkok, via our shorter, Great Circle 
Express Route. It’s experience that tran- 
scends even first class most airlines. 


Two-by-two seating, straight from first class. 

Exotic, Royal Orchid service. The intrigue 
Thai culture. other airline goes this 
far. And for fare that isn’t 
where near first class 
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Reagan reveals new arms proposal 


lowa dead 
1982 gains 
personal income 


Register 5/2/83 


Newspaper 
recieve 
seven awards 


The Sentinel Ledger 
(Ocean City, N.J.) 4/7/83 


Her waistline hints Princess Diana expecting 
Doctor testifies horse suit| Says Non-Profit Groups 
May Operate Games 

Shot Off Woman’s Leg 

Helps Nicklaus 


St. Louis Post-Dispatch 5/13/83 


Hitler dairy mystery 


5/9/83 


The Buffalo News 4/6/83 food service 


feeds thousands, 


Cop Kills Boy, grosses millions 


Sex education delayed, 
Testimony taken disabled jet teachers request training 


Saint Croix Courier (New Brunswick, Canada) 5/11/83 


Air Force considers dropping some new weapons 


New Orleans Times-Picayune 5/22/83 


CJR who contribute items to this departmen’ uitable 
for r se include the name and date of pu Ss we na 


Roanoke Times & World-News 3/30/83 
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more 


isnt your style 


And, like love, becomes more precious 
with time 
miracie among 
Born trom the earth. Reborn woman 
extraordinary diamond 
ee arat or more 
show the world you couldn.t have made 
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diamond torever. DeBeers 
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